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PARIS: 


QuaTRE ETuDEs 


I 
ST. GERMAIN DES PRES 
Within this vaulted stillness I can pray 
While light makes batik patterns on the floor, 


And in this incensed coolness half forget 
The June-day world I left outside the door. 


II 
CAFE DES DEUX MAGOTS 
The tinkle of the saucers ... un franc, deux... 


As cobalt shadows sprawl upon the street 
Invites to fragile glasses of liqueur, 
To jade-green Lethe for the noon-day’s heat. 


I sit and watch the world go lumbering by, 
A bumping tram-car down the Rue de Rennes. 
Old Norman Gothic St. Germain and I 


Have made a net to catch pale day-dreams in. 
III 


RUE JACOB 


Dull, shuttered windows pressed against gray stones 
As a woman presses her palms against her breasts 
In pain. 
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IV 
HOTEL D’ORLEANS—ST. GERMAIN 


I clamber up so many winding stairs 
That I would seem a dweller in the moon, 
And reach my contradictive pied 4 terre 
(Maintained for eighteen francs a day, 
Including morning chocolate and rolls). 


My walls are papered with the blue of Provence skies; 
My carpet is the red of Bordeaux wine— 

And if I pull my velvet curtains back, 

Outside is Paris and the stars. 


by August H. Mason 


ERUDITION 


Love is a fretting Fire 
That at no fountain e’er was cooled, 

To quote Zenodotus. Hence no quenching 

Of this flame with water will I try. 

But I am not disheartened, 

Knowing love can make the artless crafty, 

And remembering at once another measure: 

Fire employed to conquer fire. Thus, 

To burn athwart the path of elemental fire 

(Even Vandermast and Bacon would agree) 

Is sure to be a let to its desirous flame. 

Ah yes! But... if burning should encounter 
Quick orectic-glancing Love . . . 

Would burning this divine impatient Fire restrain? 
I venture Ovid knows, or philosophic Horace; 

Or better still, I seem to recollect 

That scholar Paul 

Is he of whom I should inquire. 




































by Gorham B. Munson 


CONVERSATION ON A TERRACE 


CoNCERNING THE EMmoTIONS OF THE Present Day 
AMERICAN WRITER 


The author prefers to localize this dialogue within a single mind. 
Part of this mind appeals to, argues with, and succumbs to the 
superior reasonableness of another part. But if the reader prefers 
to externalize the speakers, letthim think of two meditative gentle- 
men, one much younger than the other. They are smoking their 
cigars on a stone terrace overlooking a sloping lawn, a fountain, a 
rim of trees,,and in the distance over the tops of the last there 
looms a mountain range, dreamlike in the evening haze. The 
younger man is the first speaker. 


NOME critics assert that what current American literature 
needs is more emotionalism. 


Not more emotionalism but different emotions appear to me the 
great lack. Quantity will not help, but quality of emotion would 
make American writers the prophets of the Occident at this time. 
What emotions do you find not expressed in American letters of 
recent years? 


I should require some time to prepare an answer. But it is as 
patent as one’s arms that today’s American literature does not 
exhibit the “fruits of the spirit” according to Paul. Of “love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, kindness, goodness, faith, mildness, seif- 
control” I can see but faint signs. Indeed, it is not now even 
good form to mention Pauline virtues—unless with a sneer. 


Well, let us be twice-damned for it then by noting how similar 
Paul’s enumeration is to the list of virtues that the Buddhist king, 
Asoka, cut in stone at various places throughout his dominion. 
Asoka’s list included “compassion, liberality, truth, purity, gentle- 
ness, peace, joyousness, saintliness, self-control”. You are en- 
tirely right, and no one will gainsay you. American literature 
embodies neither Christian nor Buddhist virtues, but, to be free 
from theological implications, let us, who do not belong to the 
churches and understand their Scriptures quite otherwise, devise 
our own list of what is missing. 
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I think in rapid succession of the dean of our novelists, Theo- 
dore Dreiser, of the much-discussed fiction of Sherwood Ander- 
son and Sinclair Lewis, of the dramas of our leading dramatist, 
Eugene O’Neill, of the verse of Robinson and Sandburg and Mas- 
ters, of the criticism of Van Wyck Brooks, and I conclude with 
equal rapidity that a pervading enduring happiness is not one of 
our characteristic emotional states. Nor, by the same survey and 
tokens, would I claim that our writers enjoy peace. 


But would you say that these writers, in spite of their unhap- 
piness and restlessness, had faith? 


That depends on faith in what. Faith in the value of art, or 
faith in ameliorative social schemes, or faith in the soil, yes! 


But faith in the wisdom of man or at least faith in the possibility 
of man attaining to wisdom? Faith in the order of the universe? 


No, clearly not. 
Well, then, perhaps they show fortitude in bearing their misery? 


On the contrary, they revolt against misery. Their writings are 
a plaint against ugliness, they desire to reconstruct the world leav- 
ing out what they don’t like, perhaps they resort to bitter mockery 
and satire, or they intensify by their selection of materials the 
shoddiness of contemporary life and write it down as though they 
were vomiting. 


Thus far, then, we agree that American writers do not generally 
experience happiness, peace, faith, and fortitude. If in these re- 
spects we compare them with a man like Socrates, they fare very 
badly. For Socrates indubitably had faith in the existence of a 
hidden universal order and he showed great fortitude in bearing 
the ills of mortal existence; furthermore, he appears to have de- 
rived a measure of peace and happiness from the practice of the 
love of wisdom. 

Your citation of Socrates calls to mind another emotional feature 
not exemplified by American writers today, and that is conscience. 
For so I term that inner check, that daemon-voice, that Socrates 
professed to listen to so attentively and that usually said “no”. 
Conscience in this sense might be called the emotional pilot who is 
qualified to steer us on the profounder and more dangerous seas 
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of thought. Now the American writer is inclined to distrust or 
even to make sport of the term. Sometimes, I observe, he becomes 
so forgetful as to consider conscience to be a puritan aberration 
and not a socratic virtue. 


More often, I should say, he confounds it with his sense of 
identity. I have noticed that many writers strive to be true to 
their sense of identity, but this sense they have not sufficiently 
scrutinized. Does it not turn out to be a nucleus of feeling of 
which they are not precisely but vaguely aware? That is, it may 
be one of the types of vanity or self-confidence or self-distrust 
that is present as a bounding or determining factor in everything 
they do, and being always present gives them the illusion of pos- 
sessing not a mere sense of identity but a real ego. Devotion to 
this nucleus of feeling, this ill-understood chief psychological 
trend, might be called conscientiousness, but it has nothing to do 
with conscience—which is an active sense of human fitness. 


Yes, we have a number of conscientious writers whom we incline 
to honor. And if they do not have a generalized conscience for 
guiding them in the conduct of their lives, they do sometimes 
achieve a reduced simulacrum called the artistic conscience which 
steers them rather well in the world of art. But they would agree 
that it would be a great advantage and a great stabilizer if they 
had the equivalent of this artistic conscience for a guide in the 
maze of life’s enigmas. One of those tricking enigmas is love, and 
conscience would certainly seem to be a very necessary rudder to 
the lover. 


Love is a more treacherous term than conscience, because love 
in its broad meaning covers all desires for possession. These de- 
sires are based on kinship. Thus, there is an evident kinship be- 
tween riches and the person who loves riches, between wisdom 
and a person who loves wisdom. A severe and truthtelling test 
for love as a generalized emotion is to ask how one feels toward 
mankind as an entity. Does one feel that mankind may be divided 
into clans and castes that are unrelated and incompatible? Does 
one feel a certain exclusiveness cutting one off from communion 
and kinship with the great majority of the earth’s inhabitants? 
Such a person, and he is almost all of us, does not love mankind. 
But on the other hand imagine a man who has convinced himself 
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that he is an epitome of the human race. He understands that 
while he is actualizing only a limited range of human behavior he 
has the potentialities within himself of the whole range of human 
behavior manifested collectively by the race. He may not be a 
murderer, but he recognizes his murderous wishes: he may not be 
a lecherer, but he has lecherous impulses. Borne within him are 
latencies that a different set of circumstances might have actual- 
ized. He might have been a captain of industry, a musician, a 
beggar, a carpenter: he might have been an Australian bushman, 
a European savant, a Mexican peon, an Eskimau hunter. These 
men of other occupations, of other races, are merely actualizing 
the unused possibilities of his own being. So he comes to feel a 
fundamental kinship with mankind, as though mankind were but 
himself multiplied by eighteen hundred million, and upon this 
knowledge of kinship his love for mankind grows. He desires to 
become a conscious epitome of the race, to be truly human. That 
does not mean however that he resolves to actualize the ignoble 
possibilities of the race and of himself, but it is necessary for the 
true lover of man to realize that these potentialities are within 
him as well as in others. 


If I accept your criterion for a “brotherhood of man” that 
means something, then I cannot maintain the present-day Ameri- 
can writer qualifies as a lover of his fellows, for I am sure he has 
little sense of mankind as a flexible but tenaciously interwoven 
sum of the possibilities of one man—himself. That is, he has 
little sense of mankind as an organic species. As a matter of de- 
ceptive fact, the American writer ofttimes seems to parody this 
love of which you have been speaking. He has an abstraction 
called “humanity” which he professes to serve: he has an expan- 
sive and vague sympathy for this abstract “humanity”: he then 
proceeds to make a cult of neighborliness which he confounds 
with “loving one’s neighbor as one’s self”. 


But all this, in the light of what I say, should be called not love 
of mankind but humanitarianism—a word that would cover a 
great deal of our present-day writing. Indeed! And the con- 
ceptions and emotions that compose humanitarianism lack a true 
scientific base in the individual holding them. Such an individual 
very often feels himself superior to people whom circumstance has 
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treated less kindly than himself. In his case, ignorance makes for 
conceit, for if he knew himself better, he would see that it is no 
merit of his own that his reactions have been different or less de- 
praved. Are there any other major emotions whose absence you 
have noted in American letters? 


I scarcely think that anyone would accuse American writers of 
awe and adoration. Quite the reverse, for I am sure that most 
of them wish that they and not Anatole France had characterized 
God as an “ignorant demiurge”. God is not even a subject of 
inquiry for them. The “God” of their immediate forefathers ap- 
pears ridiculous to them—lI think rightly so—and they waste their 
time casting contempt on this debased figment. Yet are they any 
wiser? In reacting against the misconceptions of their parents, 
have they taken sufficient pains not to fall into another set of 
misconceptions? They have not! 


At this rate we shall soon strip the American writer of all shreds 
of manly sentiment. We have denied him conscience, claimed that 
he substituted an indiscriminate humanitarian sympathy for love, 
and called his feelings about God mistaken. There is, to cap the 
examination, one emotion I have failed to find in what American 
literature I have read, and you have failed to mention it. It is 
detachment. Just now the romanticists have the upper hand and 
to look for detachment among them is like seeking solitude at a 
football game. They do not even regard detachment as desirable, 
for the romantic bias exalts its contrary: violent identification of 
the writer with his ideas, his emotions, and his style. The more 
personal, the more impassioned, the more unique these, the higher 
the rating for the writer. Nevertheless, the old tendency to be 
objective in art still survives, though now it is most frequently 
just a recoil from the excessive subjectivity of the romanticist. 
Still I think this objective trend should be cultivated even though 
it by no means results in complete detachment. All that we now 
witness are writers who have achieved degrees of detachment 
toward their medium, their milieu, and their characters. Sub- 
tracting that, we shall still find their work underlaid by a number 
of personal prejudices, predispositions, unconscious attitudes, that 
are telltale of special pleading. And the majority of us, often ob- 
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serving this, have concluded that impersonality in art is unattain- 
able. A somewhat hasty decision. 


How so? 


Because we have not fully stated the problem for the “detached” 
writer. We grant him success in eyeing his medium, his milieu, 
and his characters with a comparatively free level glance, but we 
say that his personality defeats his ambition. Obviously then the 
decisive step is to achieve detachment toward one’s self as author. 
And the problem is, to find the means that will bring about such 
a detachment. That it has been done is a matter of record. 
Socrates, for example, on the day of his death appears to have 
had such a detached feeling about his personality, and in literature 
the poet of the Bagavhad-Gita must have been completely de- 
tached. Therefore, there must exist a means for developing de- 
tachment. 


And our adventure, you would say, is to try to discover the 
means instead of tamely folding our hands and weakly shaking 
our heads over the alleged impossibility of complete impersonality? 
But isn’t it possible that we are doing the American writer injus- 
tice by dwelling solely on the emotional states that he does not 
express? Let us assume that he does not express these because he 
has other states which he deems more important: let us take him 
on the basis of what he does express. 


Very well, let us do so. And since you are more intimately 
acquainted with American letters of the day than I, I shall ask 
you to make out a case for the emotions expressed. 

First of all, then, the present generation of American literary 
men seem burdened with their dislikes: they are in revolt. Against 
what? Very detestable conditions, it appears to me. Rigid inade- 
quate moral codes such as blue law puritanism, political and eco- 
nomic tyranny, and—worst of all—the growing standardization 
and conformity of our lives. They feel repressed and suffocated 
by these and their revolt signifies a real love of liberty, tolerance, 
variety and richness in living. 


If I may interrupt, these writers seem to be square pegs being 
whittled to fit round holes and they resent the whittling. What 
they yearn for is a different social pattern in which they, as they 
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- now are and want to be, can function with less stress and friction. 
They attempt then not to change their own psychology but to 
transform society so as to make it more amenable to them. 


, Yes, that is their drift and in the meantime they are beset by 
fears lest they should be unable to accomplish a reformation. 


: Are these fears personal? 


, I can see that they are at least partly personal. Many writers 
are poverty-stricken, they can reach only a small public, they re- 
, ceive very little honorary reward—because of the prevailing social 
, currents. Naturally, this is not pleasant and they imagine that 
; comfort, a large public and honors would accrue in a more favor- 
able social situation. No doubt, but since the obstacles are so 
: enormous, they fear that they cannot overcome them and these 
fears unavoidably become personal. Then the writer gives vent 
to his sense of loneliness, to his wistfulness, until in certain cases 
I am forced to blush. Or he becomes melancholy and bitter and 
takes what witty revenge upon the situation he can contrive. Or 
perhaps he becomes a humanitarian, overflowing with sympathy 
and pity for “humanity”, and calling attention to himself as a 
torch of progress. This is the appeal to the mob. You see your 
question has deflected me from my purpose of stating the case 
for the American writer into a dissection of his fears. 


Well, what more would you say? 


I think that the present attitude toward sexual problems is very 
honest and commendable. 


The American writer is disturbed by sex? 


Oh, very much. He is greatly puzzled about “placing” sex in 
life, so he is obliged to mull over it, to record its urgency, its 
maunderings, its torments, frustrations, and satiations. It is 
1 , counted a great gain that sexual emotions are appearing more 
freely in American letters. 


Yet you permit me to infer that even you, the advocate, feel 
; that it is not the pother about sex that is important, but rather a 
correct psychological placement of sex which perhaps would hush 


the babble. 
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I have noticed that your questions and remarks repeatedly 
make me desert my client, so I shall abandon the rdle—half- 
heartedly played, I admit—and become just a describer—especi- 
ally as I would not like to defend the vanity of the American 
writer. The romantic virus is in the circulation of many of him. 
I mean that he mistakes personal uniqueness for individuality. 
He often cultivates, very tenderly indeed, his idiosyncrasies, his 
petty deviations from normal human' behavior, as though they 
were badges of superiority. He pursues the superlative sensa- 
tion, the superlative thrill, the superlative woe: he is expansive 
and vain. But if one should make something that we shall call 
wisdom the basis for superiority, then the claims of these states of 
feeling appear foolish. Summing up, then, I find that the Ameri- 
can writer expresses his likes and dislikes towards his environment 
and circumstances, his fears and personal ambitions, his sexual 
tangles and displacements, and his vanity. 


Not a very impressive catalogue of emotions to oppose those 
that we found unexpressed, is it? And the psychological gulf be- 
tween them is, as a matter of fact, exactly the distance that sepa- 
rates two orders of man. It can be crossed but with the greatest 
difficulty. The emotions that agitate the American writer are in 
reality the emotions of a lower order. Those emotions which we 
decided he did not experience are appropriate to a higher order. 
Now how can he, if he should desire, effect a passage? One bridge, 
a sort of floating temporary bridge, is a capacity for wonder, but 
you did not credit the American writer with a sense of wonder. 


I forgot it because so few writers have it to any marked extent. 
Whitman, to be sure, had a large capacity for wonder, and Mel- 
ville, too. Sometimes I think that Melville is the most mature 
writer in our national letters, for he had a sense of limitations as 
well as of possibilities, he was beleaguered by terrific doubts as 
well as by visions of an awesome order. But he looked on both of 
them with an eye of wonder—just as he wrote: “Doubts of all 
things earthly, and intuitions of some things heavenly: this com- 
bination makes neither believer nor infidel, but makes a man who 
regards them both with an equal eye.” That bespeaks an attitude 
that seems to me more advanced than any held by Whitman. 
But where today are the successors of Melville and Whitman? 
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And why did you say that wonder was a sort of bridge to a higher 
order of emotionalism? 


You will see. So far we have not defined the term we have used 
most frequently in our discourse. What is an emotion? The 
various schools of modern psychology give shadowy answers, so 
we shall have to rely on ourselves. I say that emotion is basically 
an impulse to act, and that this distinguishes it both from our in- 
stinctive living habits and from our thinking. As we commonly 
experience these impulses to act, they group themselves into two 
classes: positive and negative or like and dislike. Now if you 
care to, we can substitute the word wish for the word impulse and 
look upon our emotional systems as various configurations of 
wishes. We continually wish ourselves away from the disliked 
and toward the liked. But observe that our emotions are not as 
simple as this sounds. Because they are, as a rule, impure. They 
meet with interference from the intellect or from the motor system 
or they clash with each other or dilute each other. Wonder is 
valuable because it is a pure—that is, unmixed—emotion. It is 
still more valuable because wonder gives rise to an impulse to 
know. 


That is to say, a writer who is able to wonder at himself, at life, 
at the universe, is then impelled to try to find out the truth. 
Wonder, you might say, is the initiator of discovery. 


A good way to phrase it, for wonder is of course not discovery. 
Discovery is the function of the mind, but we do not “naturally” 
develop an organ for taking real thought. We must wish to know 
first, and if this wish is strong enough, we shall set about acting in 
such a way as to know: that is, we shall develop a mind by labori- 
ous processes. 


This is curious. You began by stating the need for a higher 
quality of emotions and you end by stressing the development of 
the mind. 


But my route is logical, for emotions depend upon objects. The 
lower emotions, those that the American writer expresses and of 
course with him we can include the majority of the writers of all 
time, are attached to the objects to which the instinctive body and 
the intellect give heed. Mind however transcends the fragmentary 
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intellect and lays hold of whole things: it contemplates a different 
order of facts when it views death, birth, the world as history, the 
world as form, time, pain, the totality of mankind, and even God. 
The secret of emotional maturity is just this: pay habitual atten- 
tion to the objects I have just named. For they generate the 
higher emotions just as appetite, success, fame, and comfort gen- 


erate and nourish the lower emotions. 





CARVED OUT OF TIME 


What hold on breath is possible save love? 

How else shall one establish that he is, 

But by those slight mosaic certainties 

Carved out of time, that death cannot disprove? 
High in the wastes of unremembrance stand 

The monuments of love, firmer than stone, 

Which when one wandering backward comes upon 
He takes for bearings in a barren land. 


Therefore this love is now a citadel 
Against the slow beleaguering of time; 

A perilous assay, struck in holy rhyme, 
Of legends which the ancient warriors tell: 
How holocaust within the heart must rage 
Before the mind be armored for the siege. 





—Rosert Hunt. 

















by Margaret Farrand Thorp 


IS ALDOUS HUXLEY UNHAPPY? 


OINT COUNTER POINT” is a devastating book. Mr. 

Aldous Huxley, its author, is a terrible young man, pro- 
vided of course that you are capable, like Mr. Huxley, of using 
terrible in its pristine sense. When you put down Point Counter 
Point your first sentiment is that you have nothing left, not 
power nor money nor love nor science nor education nor even 
art. All is vanity. One by one, Mr. Huxley dangles before you 
the qualities you have been inclined to regard as fundamental, 
the values which have seemed to make life worth living; and 
one by one he strips off the petals and shows you the black 
and silly stalk. The procedure is not only fascinatingly skillful, 
it is enormously entertaining, and consequently all the more in- 
sidiously convincing. Is life like that? Mr. Huxley seems not 
only to think so but to know it. 

Is that, however, the impression he intended to convey? If in 
search for light you turn back to Those Barren Leaves, published 
some four years ago, you will think Point Counter Point rather 
cheerful by comparison. Those Barren Leaves is enormously en- 
tertaining, but it cuts the entire universe from beneath your feet. 

Look, then, to Mortal Coils. The thing that puzzles one about 
these stories is why they were written. Why they are read it is 
easy enough to see. They are clever and unexpected, satirical and 
horribly fascinating, yet neither plots nor themes seem to have 
cried aloud for birth. They have been invented, oh skilfully, very 
skilfully, but deliberately. The characters are not studies from 
life; neither are they precisely satires; they are rather grotesques. 
And yet these tales are not fantasies. They are not merely escapes 
from life; they seem to protest against life. Like flies to wanton 
boys are we to the gods; well, I can go the gods one better! Thou 
canst not say that I invented it; things as hideously ironical, as 
strangely pitiful, happen every day. The moral of it all seems to 
be that life is a sort of ghastly joke and what is one to do about it? 
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But turn, please, to a book called Jesting Pilate: 


It is for its “materialism” that our Western civilization is 
generally blamed. Wrongly, I think. For materialism if 
material means a preoccupation with the actual world in 
which we live—is something wholly admirable. If Western 
civilization is unsatisfactory, that is not because we are inter- 
ested in the actual world; it is because the majority of us are 
interested in such an absurdly small part of it. Our world is 
wide, incredibly varied, and more fantastic than any product 
of the imagination. And yet the lives of the vast majority of 
men and women among the Western peoples are narrow, 
monotonous, and dull. We are not materialistic enough; that 
is the trouble. We do not interest ourselves in a sufficiency of 
this marvellous world of ours. Travel is cheap and rapid; 
the immense accumulations of modern knowledge lie heaped 
up on every side. Every man with a little leisure and enough 
money for railroad tickets, every man, indeed, who knows 
how to read, has it in his power to magnify himself, to multi- 

‘ ply the ways in which he exists, to make his life full, signifi- 
cant, and interesting. [The italics are mine.] And yet, for 
some inexplicable reason, most of us prefer to spend our leisure 
and our surplus energies in elaborately, brainlessly, and ex- 
pensively murdering time. Our lives are consequently barren 
and uninteresting and we are, in general, only too acutely con- 
scious of the fact. The remedy is more materialism and not, 
as false prophets from the East assert, more “spirituality” — 
more interest in this world, not in the other. The Other 
World—the world of metaphysics and religion—can never 
possibly be as interesting as this world, and for an obvious 
reason. The Other World is an invention of the human fancy 
and shares the limitations of its creator. This world, on the 
other hand, the world of materialists, is the fantastic and 
incredible invention of—well, not in any case of Mrs. Annie 
Besant. 


That is not an isolated quotation out of its context. It is a fair 
sample of the book, and Jesting Pilate was written by Aldous Hux- 
ley. We have arrived, it would appear, either at a paradox or at 
a discovery. Can one love life and despise it at the same moment? , 
Would a young man who was really “quite fed up” with the world 
find the desire or energy to go on writing about it? Are all these 
sad young men happier than they think? 

The young Victorian, of course, was born a romantic and then, 
when his illusions were shattered, acquired cynicism and ennui. | 
The twentieth century youth is born, despite himself, a realist. He 
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opens his eyes upon the truth, in its crudest and most unpleasant 
forms; boredom and Weltschmerz and disgust with the whole busi- 
ness are his heritage. He talks in those terms and writes in those 
terms, just as he eats with a fork and wears a necktie. But excite- 
ment at life, pleasure in it, curiosity about it, keep breaking 
through the curtain of gloom. Why in heaven’s name should he 
exert himself so often to denounce life if he did not find it worth 
taking some trouble over? And was not the romantic nineteenth 
century in much the same state of self-deception? But we seem 
perilously close to exploding Byron; it will be safer to return to 
Mr. Huxley. 

His “materialism” gets stronger and stronger in his later books. 
Jesting Pilate, Proper Studies, Two or Three Graces, are very dif- 
ferent in tone from Crome Yellow or Those Barren Leaves. ‘This 
is no sentimental weakening of old age, for, in the first place, Mr. 
Huxley is very far from being old and, in the second, the change is 
to a greater robustness and liveliness, to something akin to the at- 
titude of the Elizabethan who saw through life quite as keenly as 
any modern, but found it, nevertheless, a highly diverting game. 
One could almost make a case for a change of Mr. Huxley’s heart 
at a given date, say somewhere in the neighborhood of 1926, but 
it is probably more accurate, as well as more illuminating, to see 
the philosophy ripening down the years. 

Mr. Huxley began his writing, or at least his publishing, with 
poetry. Most of it is of minor interest, but there is one very strik- 
ing thing called “Leda”. I have no intention, of course, of making 
a case for Aldous Huxley’s similarity to Shakespeare but “Leda” 
does remind one forcibly of “Venus and Adonis”. Not that it is 
imitative, but it has many of the same qualities. It is rich and full 
and voluptuous and beautiful. It is gorgeously pictorial, quite de- 
void of any except esthetic passion. “Leda” bears you along, as 
you read, on such a powerful current that you think it probably 
better than it is. 

Stretched all her length, arms under head, she lay 
In the deep grass while the sun kissed away 

The drops that sleek her skin. Slender and fine 

As those old images of the gods that shine 

With smooth-worn silver, polished through the years 


By the touching lips of countless worshippers 
Her body was; and the sun’s golden heat 
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Clothes her in softest flame from head to feet 
And was her mantle that she scarcely knew 
The conscious sense of nakedness. The blue 
Far hills and the faint fringes of the sky 
Shimmered and pulsed in the heat uneasily, 
And hidden in the grass, cicadas shrill 

Dizzied the air with ceaseless noise— 


That is a fair specimen. You will observe that the poet is having 
a perfectly good time; that he is quite thoroughly in love with the 
world and the beauty of it, with its color and its shimmer and its 
sunlight. The young man who wrote “Leda” knows as much as 
you please about life but he is not precisely bored with it. 

The adventures in play writing, which took place at about the 
same time as the poems, are not particularly happy. The qualities 
the plays do have shine to better effect in the novels and the 
stories. This may be partly because that excellent technique, 
which even Mr. Huxley’s detractors concede to him, is a matter of 
detail rather than of form. The essays not infrequently exercise 
the journalistic privilege—the author always refers to himself 
modestly as a “literary journalist”’—of stopping when they get 
through, without giving themselves the trouble to round out a 
conclusion. The novels are not remarkable for their plots, though 
there is of course a definite plan in the balance of characters and 
situations. Even the stories are arresting chiefly for qualities 
other than their dénouments. The plays, consequently, having 
no special dramatic form, fall a little flat. 

The earliest of the novels, Crome Yellow—which, by the way, 
has just been translated into French—displays most of the qual- 
ities for which Mr. Huxley has been admired and some of those 
qualities for which he has not been admired enough. It is always 
to me, for instance, a matter of wonder that Aldous Huxley’s 
books are not required reading in our colleges, so shining an ex- 
ample is he of the use and beauty of a really good education. His 
sound training in the liberal arts is used in precisely the way best 
calculated to excite the envy and emulation of the young: to point 
a moral with exciting and unexpected facts, to adorn a tale with 
charm or color, not infrequently exotic. After you have met a 
dozen or two of authors sprung from the soil and trained in cor- 
respondence schools it is no inconsiderable joy to converse with 
one bulwarked by a classical background that no hundred per- 
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cent American can ever hope to emulate. It is pleasant, too, to find 
a gentleman who makes no pretension whatever to scholarship and 
has yet a sound knowledge not only of English but of most of the 
continental literatures, who has something more than an amateur’s 
familiarity with art and music, and, as one might expect from 
the grandson of Thomas and the nephew of Julian Huxley, an 
acquaintance with the physical sciences more personal than that 
of most laymen. I can conceive of more unprofitable undergradu- 
ate exercises than the tracing to their source of all the references 
in, say, On the Margin or Along the Road. It would leave the 
tracer not only with a compendium of what every young man 
should know, but also with a stimulating acquaintance with Mr. 
Huxley’s peculiar tastes, which run to such strong and agreeable 
meat as Donne and Fulke Greville and La Rochefoucauld. 

Mr. Huxley himself, to be sure, frequently cries out against the 
disadvantages of being too well educated. Crome Yellow is, from 
one point of view, the tragedy of the educated man, but, mock as 
he will, Aldous Huxley does enjoy being educated. He rather 
more than shares the enthusiasm of Henry Wimbush for his re- 
searches into the history of the drains and other portions of the 
family heritage at Crome. He may present Henry as bloodless 
and a little ridiculous but he likes him, and that is not the proper 
attitude for the complete cynic. He displays, too, a revelatory 
fondness for the extraordinary Priscilla whose most prominent 
characteristic is her enthusiasm, even though it be expended upon 
somewhat curious objects. You can make Crome Yellow into so 
many kinds of allegory that it is scarcely safe to discuss it as a 
serious presentation of its author’s philosophy of life but, however 
cynical its surface and its intentions, there shines through a good 
deal of genuine interest in life, letters, and the arts. Its author is 
perhaps not so completely world-weary as he thinks. 

Antic Hay is like Crome Yellow—only worse. Life is an ob- 
scene and ghastly mess; nothing is worth doing; everybody is un- 
happy. The thing is full of arresting ideas and clever satire but 
the total effect is unnerving. It is the most sincerely unhappy, I 
think, of all Mr. Huxley’s books. Yet there is delicious humor 
and there are gleams of light: the beauty that is lost, and, for no 
particular reason, a long description of the Mozart G minor Quin- 
tet and an architect’s model of a perfect London. Art at least re- 
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mains to us until Those Barren Leaves, the next book, sweeps it 
quite away. 

Limbo, the first volume of short stories, was published a year 
before Crome Yellow. Its general tone is that of Mortal Coils, 
of which we have already spoken. “Nuns at Luncheon”, in the 
second of these volumes, is fairly typical. The tale of the little 
German nursing sister who tried to save a criminal’s soul and quite 
naturally lost her own, of how he deserted her, after she had 
helped him to escape, and of how she was brought back to the 
convent to a living death, is told over a restaurant luncheon table 
by a British lady-journalist with ear-rings like skeletons hanging 
in chains. Horror, in its most diabolically esthetic foria, is piled 
upon horror, but the thing is done with a charming cleverness and 
detachment and skill. It is in these short stories that Mr. Huxley 
most perfectly fulfills his ideal of himself. 

Into the later stories, however, those in Little Mexican and 
Young Archimedes and especially in Two or Three Graces, there 
slides sympathy and tenderness and a breath of tears. The people 
are no longer grotesques or even caricatures; they are real. To be 
sure they are not absolutely convincing individuals, they were in- 
vented perhaps for the purposes of the story, but there is a flavor 
of life about them and, though the world is still a more or less un- 
holy joke, one begins to feel that after all it may have a point 
somewhere. 

In the essays the difference in attitude is evident almost from 
the beginning. To write an essay you must of necessity interest 
yourself rather warmly in something, even though it be only for 
the duration of the writing, and, although of course there are some 
among the many which were evidently manufactured because an 
essay was due on that date, most of them appear to deal with 
topics on which the writer has long meditated with pleasure, with 
places or books or ideas which he has really enjoyed. There are 
lovely bits of writing, like the description, in Along the Road, of 
the Palio at Siena, in which the author of, Crome Yellow quite 
forgets the dreariness of life to write with all the enthusiasm of a 
California tourist, and with a great deal more sense and skill. 
There are essasys on Breughel, on Sabbioneta, on Education, 
which no one would have written unless he had wanted to. There 
are also revealing bits of philosophy. Consider, for instance, Mr. 
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Huxley’s delight in nonsense which is, I suppose, somewhat closely 
related to the state of mind that wove the Mortal Coils, for non- 
sense is the intellectual escape from reality, the way of escape for 
the man who does not quite care to let himself go in passion or to 
abandon himself to emotion. 


Nonsense—he says— like poetry, to which it is closely al- 
lied, like philosophic speculation, like every product of the 
imagination, is an assertion of man’s spiritual freedom in 
spite of all the oppression of circumstances. As long as it re- 
mains possible for the human mind to invent the Quangle 
Wangle and the Fimble Fowl, to wander at will over the 
Great Gromboolian Plain and the hills of the Cnankly Bore, 
the victory is ours. The existence of nonsense is the nearest 
approach to a proof of that unprovable article of faith, whose 
truth we must all assume or perish miserably: that life is 
worth living. 


Add to this bald admission, that life is worth living, his interest 
in the Italian manner of enjoying oneself which he finds distinctly 
superior to the English. In a delightful dissertation, on “Cente- 
naries”, he describes a typical English glorification of say, Dante, 
with a Beatrice in white bunting and interminable dithyrambs by 
Louis Napoleon Parker. This he contrasts with the Italian man- 
ner of celebration by bicycle races, so infinitely more spontaneous 
and enjoyable for all concerned. Or again, in Jesting Pilate, he 
discusses for many interesting pages the attitude of the southerner 
and the oriental toward solemn ceremonies, their ability to enjoy 
the intended spirit of a religious pageant whose tawdry details dis- 
tract the less flexible northern mind. Isn’t this serious concern 
with methods of enjoyment a trifle inconsistent in a world which 
is no more worth enjoying than a barren leaf or at best an antic 
hay? 

In the same volume with “Centenaries” one comes upon an il- 
luminating discussion of what the Middle Ages called “accidie” 
and regarded as a sin to be violently combatted. His tracing of 
the development of accidie into ennui and the growth of ennui 
into a virtue suggests that Mr. Huxley is pretty thoroughly aware 
of his own mental processes. Now, what one would like to know 
is this: will this robustness and vitality and Elizabethan love of life 
develop and broaden and perhaps eventually make his work of 
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some real significance? There is no question that he is at present 
amusing, arresting, and not infrequently stimulating—that he has 
more than common skill in expression—but so far, he has not had 
a great deal to say which is of real importance to his generation. 

There is, however, Proper Studies, the last book of essays. If 
you read through Proper Studies without looking at the author’s 
name you would be far more likely to suppose him Bertrand Rus- 
sell than Aldous Huxley. There is clear agreeable writing but 
very little wit. You find yourself far more concerned with what 
the writer is saying than with how he is saying it. That, for ad- 
mirers of Mr. Huxley, is a new experience. The titles are a little 
unexpected: “The Idea of Equality”, “Intelligence”, “Education”, 
“Political Democracy”, “The Essence of Religion”. And these 
subjects are considered not with satire or ridicule or scorn but by 
an intelligent, interested, earnest seeker after knowledge. He is as 
clear eyed about the unsatisfactory construction and behavior of 
human beings as he was when he wrote Antic Hay but he has got 
beyond observing human frailty for its own sake and is interested 
in what to do about it. Proper Studies is not a profound nor a 
very important book but it is thoroughly interesting. You observe 
a more than commonly intelligent young man engaged in thinking 
out his social, political, and religious philosophy of life. He not 
only thinks in an arresting manner; he is both gifted and practised 
in the art of expressing his thoughts. Even if Mr. Huxley never 
gets beyond Proper Studies—though one feels a pretty definite 
conviction that he will—it is a matter for rejoicing that he wrote 
it: it goes to prove, I think, that there is a way of salvation for the 
disillusioned or, perhaps more accurately, that if you had really 
despised the kingdoms of the world you would never have had the 
energy to go on writing of them. 

Point Counter Point seems, on first sight, to be a step back to 
the attitude of Crome Yellow and Those Barren Leaves, but only 
on first sight. There emerges from it finally a very definite philos- 
ophy of life. Man should develop his three sides: the physical, 
the mental, and the spiritual. No one should be neglected or con- 
sidered inferior to the others. It is just as possible, and just as 
bad, to be a mental or spiritual barbarian as a physical barbarian. 
To point his moral, Mr. Huxley shows us barbarians of each kind, 
not to mention a good many other people who cannot be so easily 
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sorted into categories. The pictures are, many of them, far from 
pleasant; many of them seem to be drawn for the mere sake of 
showing how bad life can be, but behind it all one sees, say what 
he will, the idealist. Here is a man struggling with the problem of 
life because it is interesting; the same man who wrote Proper 
Studies. 

Now of course what Mr. Huxley ought to do next is to write a 
novel with all the cleverness, the power of satire, the admirable 
technique of Point Counter Point but with the point of view of 
Proper Studies I am not so optimistic as to believe that he will. 
It would, for one thing, be an almost too beautiful vindication of 
my theory of his development. It would, more importantly, be an 
abandonment of his own most cherished pose and that of his gen- 
eration. To admit that you are happy is today too much like ad- 
mitting that you do not think. Je souffre, donc je pense, donc je 
suis, is the thread by which the modern intellectual holds to life. 
Mr. Huxley is not so unhappy as he thinks, much less is he as un- 
happy as he would have us thiak. But suppose he admits that 
he is not unhappy; is there not grave danger that his readers will 
lose faith in his intellect, in his insight? Is it not quite possible 
that they will cease to listen to him? 











by Clara F. McIntyre 


MR. CABELL’S COSMOS 


R. CABELL, in his beginnings, was considered the writer 

of the few. It was proof of a certain esoteric apprecia- 
tion of life and art to enjoy the shadings of his style. It seemed 
clear that this was what he, to use his own word, “desiderated”. 
In the prologue and epilogue of his Biography the main theme is 
his insistence that the author writes only to divert himself—if he 
considers anybody else he is “contriving a suicide without dignity”. 
And he speaks with mild patronage of the “gift for voicing plati- 
tudes in unforgettable terms” which to him makes Shakespeare 
the universally quoted mouthpiece of the mediocre while Marlowe 
remains the supreme artist. 

At first thought we do not question his consistency. There is 
something of the precious in Mr. Cabell’s style. He may pick his 
phrases with the deliberate intention of shocking his readers, but 
often he picks them so quaintly that the result is a puzzle instead 
of a shock. He would seem indeed to be writing to divert himself, 
with a half-amused satisfaction when somebody else chances to be 
diverted. 

His theory of life and art, often reiterated, is most clearly ex- 
pressed in Beyond Life:. “To the problem of living, romance pro- 
pounds the only possible answer, which is not understanding, but 
escape.” The same attitude inspires his criticism of the Restora- 
tion dramatists, naturally congenial to him for their witty trifling 
with morals and manners, when he finds them guilty of “allowing 
their art to be seriously influenced by the life about them.” 

But lately there have been indications that the author of Jurgen 
has won a popularity which, at the first, he did not expect or want. 
It may even be said that he has won it because his “unforgettable 
terms” have clothed platitudes quite as universally accepted as 
Shakespeare’s. At least it seems evident that, consciously or not, 
he has allowed the life about him to influence his art. Mr. Cabell 
is fond of the eighteenth century; he owes to this Age of Gallantry 
some of his happiest phrases, some of his most characteristic phil- 
osophy. His notion of vanity as the power that has drawn men 
up from gorillaship recalls Mandeville; his conception of an author 
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in whose mind the romance of the world exists is a rewording of 
Berkeley. But in the essentials, like it or not, he is a child of this 
present age. 

What does Mr. Cabell really think about life? He speaks of it 
in Straws and Prayerbooks, which is supposed to be the final word 
in his Biography, as a “gray and monotonous corridor” through 
which one approaches the door of final exit. But, he adds, “one 
finds a number of colorful alcoves here and there. . . . One 
blunders, indeed, into a rather handsome number of such alcoves 
which, when entered temporarily, shut out the rigidity and the 
only exit of the inescapable corridor.” This is a somewhat drab 
representation, and Mr. Cabell does not always see through the 
same dark spectacles. He admits to “the Author of the Eagle’s 
Shadow” that he has on the whole found life a pleasant place. But 
after all this is not out of harmony with his general figure. The 
grayness of the corridor does not prevent the alcoves from being 
hung with rose color. 

And does not modern life justify this theory? More and more 
alcoves we seek to fit up beside the way. All sorts of new toys we 
manufacture for them. Motors that tear recklessly along the roads 
or through the air, in an attempt to cut down time between experi- 
ences, which must in their turn be multiplied to fill up the time 
thus freed. Dancing, prize-fighting, football and baseball,—all 
sorts of physical exhaustion, direct or vicarious, to distract us from 
our constantly though reluctantly accelerated march through the 
drab corridor. Mental gyrations, emotional orgies, to avoid look- 
ing into the chaos of our minds, much as the small girl makes a 
batch of candy instead of sorting out her bureau drawer. The 
psychologists tell us that the length of life depends upon the num- 
ber of sensations—that the may-fly who flutters through a day 
may, from his own point of view, live longer than we. All this 
multiplication of sensation, this continual exploration of new 
“alcoves” that our generation knows is, no doubt, a sub-conscious 
or perhaps a semi-conscious effort to delay our advance along the 
uncompromising corridor. 

There is in Mr. Cabell a constant emphasis upon youth as the 
essential to happiness. “For as Marlowe here presents it, to be 
‘beautiful and young’ is, not merely the most desirable, but the 
unparalleled gift which life can bestow!” This is certainly in the 
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spirit of the present time. Perhaps no other era has ever stood so 
frankly for the glorification of youth. At least in no other era has 
age tried so openly to counterfeit it. This is the period of the 
beauty shop, of grandmothers who get their pictures in the Sunday 
papers for looking like girls of sixteen. It is a time when men go 
solemnly through the daily dozen and cultivate a religious devo- 
tion to golf in the determination to “keep fit” along with their 
younger rivals. The older generation admits that the younger 
can make no worse muddle than it has made, thus encouraging in 
youth the assurance that it needs no succor or advice. Still more 
importance is given to this younger generation by endless maga- 
zine discussions of its manners and morals—or absence of both. 

Mr. Cabell sees, it is true, the absurdities of youth. But he 
sees, still more clearly, the impotence of age. And physical beauty, 
physical daring, the ability to delight in the illusions of happiness 
which this earth gives, the invaluable power which youth possesses 
of taking itself seriously—these things he glimpses with regret 
as all men do who feel them slipping away. That he does not 
fully admit the regret marks him the more completely of his time. 
He has the amiable detachment that the modern man—especially 
the modern intellectual—likes to think he feels. It is a becoming 
attitude, this of accepting “the pleasures of life leisurely, and its 
inconveniences with a shrug”. 


But like the others of his generation Mr. Cabell is not entirely 
serene in his indifference. Even in the alcove that gives him most 
joy—the alcove where words are his playthings—he cannot wholly 
keep his thoughts away from the gray corridor and the door that 
must some day open at its end. The fairytales about what lies 
beyond the door may be absurd, but there is a lurking hope that 
some day some fairytale may come true. He voices the eternal 
dissatisfaction of mankind—call it trite or universal, call it Ro- 
mantic yearning or Realistic disillusion—when he puts into the 
mouth of Jurgen the words, “I do not know. Oh, nothing can 
help me, for I do not know what thing it is that I desire.” And 
Charteris comes near defining this desire when, after picturing 
men as infinitesimal parasites clinging to the “frail midge” that is 
earth, he comments upon the strange fact that still, somehow or 
other, we have faith in the importance of what we do, and con- 
cludes, “Even today I believe in this dynamic illusion.” 
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It is in this desire to believe in our own importance that Mr. 
Cabell strikes the note of the twentieth century. More and more 
we are coming to realize what Hardy meant when he talked of the 
modern disease of thought, and to recognize in the wave of recent 
suicides among young people what he showed us in little Father 
Time, the weakening of the Will to Live. Mr. Cabell’s “dynamic 
illusion” is simply the belief that what we do is of some conse- 
quence. If that belief ever fails, if we come to accept emotionally 
as well as intellectually what the scientists tell us about our place 
in the universe, the dynamic illusion will vanish, and with it our 
world. 

So far, however, most of us continue to let our feelings contra- 
dict our minds, and it is the healthy persistence of the illusion 
which Mr. Cabell expresses in The Silver Stallion, when he tells 
the story of Donander and his world-making. Donander, hearing 
the cries of his worshippers coming up to him from the worlds 
that have been his playthings, is overcome by the burden upon his 
conscience, and wishes that all things may end. But even when his 
wish has had instant fulfilment and the worlds are only “cinders 
adrift in a bleak loneliness”, he smiles, thinking it al! some evil 
spirit’s illusion. “In consequence Donander Veratyr, that had 
been the Creator and Destroyer of all things except the human 
heart which survived in him, went now into the chapel of Regin- 
lief.” 

This persistence of the dream in the human heart is perhaps Mr. 
Cabell’s main theme, and it is this which gives him something of 
the universal or, as he would call it, “trite” appeal. Intellectu- 
ally he may recognize earth spinning “like a fretful midge”, but 
emotionally he is not far beyond Tennyson, who represents the 
soul, after all its conflicts with doubt, standing up and saying, “I 
have felt.” 

““It may be that there is no meaning anywhere. Could you 
face that interpretation, Jurgen?’ 

“*‘No,’ said Jurgen: ‘I have faced God and devil, but that I will 
not face.’ ” 

It is this lack of conviction even in skepticism that marks Jur- 
gen’s creator as belonging to the present time. The shrug with 
which he meets life’s inconveniences becomes now and again 
almost a shudder. He declares frankly that men must believe in 
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something or they will go mad. And yet, like many others, he 
scoffs at his belief while he clings to it. 

Life, then, to Mr. Cabell, is a comedy, through which one moves 
easily, in which one is never without an apt witticism, a tolerant 
smile. But it is also a question, and he cannot, with all his grace- 
ful flippancy, hide his wish to find the answer. 

It is impossible to talk about Mr. Cabell’s interpretation of life 
without considering the réle he assigns to love. It has been the 
fashion to think of him as unblushingly erotic. It is true that sex 
plays a considerable part in his tales; it is true that in handling it 
he often displays the satisfaction of the small boy in mentioning the 
unmentionable. But after all is not sex more or less of an inci- 
dent? It occupies an important place in the attempts of his heroes 
to find their relation to life, but it does not in the end furnish a 
solution. Jurgen plays with Guenevere and Anaitis, and looks 
upon Helen of Troy, who preserves for him eternally the beauty 
of his youthful sweetheart. But he goes back to Lisa, who nags 
him about bringing home the butter, who is, after all, part of what 
he knows as Reality. Miramon wants to recall his wife when he 
has wished her into the middle of next week. It is human affection, 
Mr. Cabell would seem to say, which lasts; the tie that holds is the 
cord which is woven “equally of love and disliking.” 

Here again, is not Mr. Cabell in a way representing his time? 
Some of us are shocked at the frankness of the younger generation, 
their almost brutal facing of things which our generation was sup- 
posed to ignore. But to some degree at least, does not this changed 
attitude toward the physical emphasize the fact that the physical 
is not all? Certainly some of these young people, after taking 
liberties that would have wrecked our respectability forever, settle 
down into conscientious and conventional couples, through whom 
the dynamic illusion works in its immemorial way to make the 
next generation possible. And here today, as in Poictesme, the 
wise man realizes that the ideal must remain the ideal. 


The essential thing, however, is that the ideal shall remain. It 
‘(is the greatest miracle which man’s vanity has wrought, according 
to Mr. Cabell, this manufacture of romantic courtship from the 
unpromising materials of physical desire. And he is perhaps 
‘merely sounding a danger note of the time when he sees romantic 
courtship, like everything else, as a comedy of disillusionment. 
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It is well that we should deceive ourselves—if it is deceit—with 
the fancy that our love is the only certain thing in a world of shift- 
ing illusions. It is well that the beloved should be not only a 
flesh-and-blood companion but a symbol of divine beauty. Per- 
haps on the whole, the most dangerous side of the sexual flippancy 
that troubles the moralists today is its proof that this age-old 
glamor is fading. Mr. Cabell is undoubtedly right when he says 
that men must believe in something or they will go mad. Love 
sometimes seems the only belief we have left. If it becomes merely 
a matter of cells and horomes, of frankly mechanical reactions, 
it may well be that the Will to Live shall cease to function, that 
we shall know what our ancestors, with a different conception of its 
cause, foretold as the end of the world. 


It is true that in the latest repetition of his theme Mr. Cabell 
accuses not sexual indulgence but domestic content. The eternal 
Eve does not work her will with the allurements of sense, but 
with what any Rotary Club would approve—‘“a quiet little home 
of your own, in the country, with your wife and the kiddies.” It 
is this, innocent illusion that it seems, which causes the destruc- 
tion of Antan and the abandonment of Gerald’s search for the 
Third Truth. Does this mean that Mr. Cabell himself gives up the 
answer to his question? When he says that this book “commemor- 
ates the intelligence of women”, does he really mean that we should 
be satisfied with what our five senses can bring—bodily ease and 
a drugged brain? I do not think so. For Horvendile, after all, 
throughout the biography speaks for Mr. Cabell. And it is Hor- 
vendile who says to Gerald in his fatuous content, “It is a foolish- 
ness beyond any describing, to believe that Antan can be destroyed 
by you or by anybody else.” It is Horvendile, too, who sends Ger- 
ald back into his natural body, to spend the remnant of his life in 
the toils of erotic scholarship. It is Horvendile, once more, in spite 
of the faint praise with which his fellow artists damn him, who will 
despatch yet another papier maché figure on the hackneyed jour- 
neying. And some day that papier maché figure may really turn 
out to be a god, and may actually rule in Antan. 

Meanwhile Love remains to Mr. Cabell, however absurd its 
masqueradings, a part of the dynamic illusion, and the unattained 
Queen Freydis and the vaguely remembered Lilith are but reword- 
ings of Plato’s ideal beauty which is both romance and reality. 
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It is not certain just how much Mr. Cabell implies in his descrip- 
tion of Donander as “the Creator and Destroyer of all things, ex- 
cept the human heart which survived in him.” It is not probable 
that any transcendental philosophy is embodied in the Hell and 
Heaven that were created by belief. But it does seem to me clear 
that Mr. Cabell’s main preoccupation is not with the erotic phe- 
nomena he likes to sport with, but with the Third Truth, the un- 
spoken word of the Great Philologist. He, like his own Jurgen, 
finds one interpretation that he is unwilling to face—the thought 
that there is no meaning anywhere. And his own experience as a 
creator, his whimsical handling of his puppets, makes it easy for 
him to conceive the existence of some transcendent Imagination 
in whose romance we have our half-conscious being. 

It is his inconsistency, perhaps, which makes him most definitely 
—however he may dislike to admit it—a voice of his age. He 
writes a comedy of disillusionment, but it is romantic comedy as 

oes He is like the modern churchmen who try desperately in 

their Easter sermons to reconcile religion and science—romance 
and reality. Like them, again, he is frequently puzzled to know 
which is, after all, reality and which is romance. 

He has, then, allowed the life about him to influence his art. He 
has expressed in terms that to some of us at least are “unforget- 
table” platitudes which we all in our halting way spend our lives 
in expressing. Has he been faithful to his fundamental theory— 
that art should be an escape from life? It seems to me that he 
has not. 


I have said that the present age lacks conviction even in skeptic- 
ism. It is unable to take anything, even itself, seriously. Not 
many of us realize this, of course; everyday trifles, fortunately, 
fill our time and use our energies. It is no doubt of intense inter- 
est to many people that the new Ford has four-wheel brakes. 
When we thoughtlessly allow ourselves to think, we know that 
this fact is not vital. And yet, in spite of rationality, we cannot 
give up the wish that our personal concerns may have some impor- 
tance in the scheme of the universe. 


It is his expression of this wish which, to me, causes Mr. Cabell’s 
practice to refute his theory. His books are, one and all, concerned 
with the most essential of realities. It does not matter whether 
he dresses his heroes in the dinner-coat of present day Lichfield, 
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in the ruffles and knee buckles of the eighteenth century, or the 
rather vaguely medieval trappings of Poictesme. They are on 
the pilgrimage of Everyman; they are trying to discover that 
Third Truth which shall make their four-wheel-brake Fords and 
the other details of their daily life into things of some real conse- 
quence. 

No, Mr. Cabell does not escape from the actual. He admits 
it himself in his declaration that romance is the only reality. His 
cosmos is the cosmos that—with varying degrees of acceptance— 
we all know. In it life is a comedy, to be played with high and 
fine assurance, but one is conscious of the tragic possibilities under 
the gracefully turned phrases of the repartee. “Love is an illusion, 
but it is a dynamic illusion, and the boring platitudes of our daily 
companions do not quite destroy it, even as Felix Kennaston could 
endure his commonplace Kathleen when he saw in her the physical 
embodiment of Ettarre. Death is an inexorable door which no 
one can avoid, but there are innumerable fairy-tales about what 
lies beyond it, and in a world where all things are impossible, one 
may after all believe what one likes. 

Mr. Cabell repeats himself, the critics say. He does indeed. 
And in that, perhaps, more than in anything else, he shows his 
sense of reality. Life, for the race and for the individual, is a series 
of apparently meaningless repetitions. The characters of the Bi- 
ography ask, in their different settings, over and over again, the 
same question. And Mr. Cabell, the avowed romanticist, can find 
no other conclusion than that with which Mr. Bennett, an avowed 
realist, wound up his greatest and most depressing book, “Well, 
that’s what life is.” 








































by Edwin R. Clapp 


CRITIC ON HORSEBACK 


Wituram MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 


“Besides the fairy armour, the Prince had a fairy horse, which 
would gallop at any pace you please; and a fairy sword which would 


lengthen and run through a whole regiment of enemies at once.” 
—The Rose and the Ring. 


I 
i is dee Thackeray’s chief biographer, Mr. Lewis Mel- 


ville, has called attention to the curious fact that despite 
the mass of Thackerayana no one has thought it worth while to 
consider the author of the English Humourists as a critic, and al- 
though Mr. Melville himself has set about remedying this omission, 
it is still true that comparatively slight attention has been given 
to an extensive and diverse group of Thackeray’s writings in their 
critical aspect. Indeed, a few very interesting and quite varied 
estimates of this phase of his work do exist, chief among them the 
commentary of Professor Saintsbury who, on this as on other mat- 
ters, has most to say worth the hearing. But in these estimates 
Thackeray-as-critic is usually subordinated to Thackeray-as-some- 
thing-else, and, though this is hardly true of Professor Saintsbury, 
his remarks must be sought among the pages of a variety of works. 
And if, as he believes, “an anthology of the very finest critical 
quality, and by no means small in bulk” might be formed from 
Thackeray’s prose, no further apology should be necessary for a 
new consideration of the material from which such an anthology 
might be drawn. 

Reasons for this relative neglect are not hard to find, and they 
suggest an approach to the criticism of Thackeray. If we exclude 
from critical literature, as Mr. Spingarn would have us do, every- 
thing not in the strictest sense a literary consideration and a liter- 
ary consideration alone, at first glance we may well say that 
there is no body of genuine criticism in Thackeray. Even if we do 
not go all the way with the modern interpreter, we must go far 
with him, and in so doing we may feel that the epithet “moralist” 
effectually disposes of Michael Angelo Titmarsh’s pretensions. For 
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again, a first glance does show a critical corpus pretty thoroughly 
moral in outlook. And this in turn perhaps suggests that to call on 
that good and faithful servant “Victorianism” is to make an end 
of the matter. Thackeray is a Victorian, perhaps never more so 
than when he, like Arnold, like Carlyle, like Ruskin, like the Pre- 
Raphaelites and their successors of the nineties, attacks the weak- 
nesses of that culture which in some’ twentieth-century eyes it is 
such a misfortune to represent. But in addition to being a Vic- 
torian and insular, Thackeray is also a human being and, as it 
happens, a singularly live and individual one. 

This individuality is, moreover, highly elusive; it refuses to be 
pigeon-holed in any academic filing-cabinet. The explanation of 
any human or literary problem through a single term is always 
suspect; with Thackeray this is doubly true. Those who have felt, 
rightly, that his novels are more consequential than his criticism, 
that the creative faculty in Thackeray has a quality which the ana- 
lytical faculty lacks, must also have noted in the novels an element 
not belonging primarily to the business of representing characters 
in action. It would be tempting, if by no means just, to say that 
Thackeray in his novels is an essayist writing fiction and in his 
reviews and lectures a moralist turned critic. At least this mixed, 
this impure, quality is a fact of first importance in any attempt to 
characterize his criticism. More perhaps than the uncertainty and 
caprice which Professor Saintsbury notes as chief difficulties in the 
way of a consistent estimate of the man’s critical work, this fusion 
—or confusion, if you will—of forms and functions makes for a 
fluidity in types beyond the power of conventional categories to 
control and for an insecurity in particular critical judgments dis- 
concerting to the reader. Often we feel that a Thackerayan ver- 
dict, as, for example, that on Hugo, has a kind of rightness about 
it which we cannot controvert, which is in the letter sound, and yet 
there are in it a certain lack of proportion, a misplaced emphasis, 
the wrong note somehow, which prevent a complete acquiescence. 

I think, then, that we must be suspicious of any account of 
Thackeray as a critic which does not reckon with this compound- 
quality in his work, or which answers all questions by a reference 
to his time, or to a moral outlook, or to any other single circum- 
stance. I do not mean that we must seek the esoteric or indulge in 
mystifications, but simply that Thackeray’s writing, like any other 
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highly personal phenomenon, must not be subjected to a pattern 
because it is pretty, or a label because it is facile. The doings of 
Mallory’s heroes are not readily reducible to rules of thumb of 
medieval history or twentieth-century ethics; there is, to us, 
something capricious in the careers of Lamorak and Percivale and 
Tristram. Thackeray is the critic-errant, and no rules (unless 
they be the White Knight’s) are quite satisfactory as to why or 
how he chose, in his own way, certain dragon-humbugs to destroy, 
certain moral maidens to succor. 


II 


Something of the difficulty encountered in an attempt to classify 
Thackeray’s work has been suggested; in a brief survey of his 
criticism we must confine ourselves largely to those papers in 
which literature is the chief, or at least an important, interest, and 
which are on the whole serious in their manner. First among 
these we may consider the reviews and occasional papers contrib- 
uted to journals or collected in sketch books and miscellanies and 
belonging largely to the years 1834-1846. Here, Thackeray is very 
much himself, and we may recognize the tone and often the atti- 
tude familiar in later and more mellow work. 

Not infrequently these early reviews may serve the purpose of 
those who would make Thackeray out no critic, but also, though 
perhaps less often, an opposite intent. Many of them concern 
French literature, and in these is markedly displayed the nation- 
alism, that very conscious moral and superior nationalism of Vic- 
torian England, which, together with a profoundly anti-Catholic 
prejudice, limits if it does not nullify many of Thackeray’s literary 
and artistic opinions. Here too that cordial dislike of hypocrisy, 
of pretense and sham, which animates so many of Thackeray’s 
critical campaigns already thrives. It is this rather than John 
Bullishness which brings him down on Hugo’s pomposities, but it 
is the much more uncritical and infinitely less defensible animosity 
toward moral and religious unorthodoxies which prompts his as- 
sault on George Sand. Yet even among the most characteristic 
aberrations of the Paris Sketch Book (1840) or the contributions 
to the National Standard (1833-1838) and the Foreign Quarterly 
Review (1842-1844) there are a saving grace of common sense, a 
candor as of one giving the devil his due, which entitle these papers 
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to critical standing. All too often Thackeray does not give us the 
whole truth, but he seldom gives us less than a half truth. To 
have noted the “vein of mystic sublimity, and true poetry, which 
runs through M. Hugo’s bombastic clap-trap”, to have felt that 
George Sand’s sentences have the sound of country bells, is some- 
thing, but it is not enough, and the preference of Charles de Ber- 
nard’s “ease, grace, and ton,” to “any such horrors as Balzac and 
Dumas have provided for us” is indicative of the displacement of 
accent often qualifying Thackeray’s opinions. 

In Hugo we encounter one of the critic’s pet dislikes. About 
Dumas he is to change his mind, and in the English papers of this 
group, where he is on happier ground, we find his abiding enthusi- 
asm for Dickens and Feilding already manifest, as well as his 
animus against Swift. Notable among these reviews of English 
writers, first appearing in London journals, 1837-1844, are the 
early paper on Fielding (The Times, 2 September, 1840) which, if 
not inspired, is soundly appreciative and for Thackeray an unusu- 
ally pure piece of criticism, in this respect at least superior to the 
later lecture in the English Humourists; the remarkably adequate 
account of Carlyle’s French Revolution—‘a Gothic cathedral in 
spite of the quaint carvings and hideous images on door and but- 
tress”, a work of “learning, observation, humour. Above all, it has 
no CANT”; the series of notes on Christmas books in which 
Thackeray is in his element and catches the spirit of Hans Chris- 
tian Anderson and of “Tom Hickathrift” and Fielding amazingly 
well. Indeed, this journalistic criticism, much of it unfamiliar, 
includes some of Thackeray’s best; we shall hardly find again in 
his work so much that approaches literature from so nearly a lit- 
erary point of view. There is greater ripeness in the English Hu- 
mourists, a more finished style, but no more method and less pure 
criticism. 

I say that Thackeray’s method does not develop; perhaps it is 
a mistake to use the word “method” at all. Thackeray’s mind is 
spectatorial, reflective, rather than analytical. This is one reason 
for the impurity of his judgments; he does not see life apart from 
literature, and consequently he criticises them together. Hazlitt, 
in one of the best brief statements of the function of criticism, 
says: “I have endeavored to feel what is good, and to give a 
reason for the faith that is in me, when necessary, and when in 
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my power.” Thackeray feels what is good—and bad, and feels 
vigorously, but he does not often give us reasons, that is, literary 
reasons. What we usually find is a series of reactions of rather 
miscellaneous character, supported by long quotations but with- 
out attempt to reason from the datum to the conclusion; if the 
reader feels toward the specimens placed before him as Thackeray 
does, well and good; if not, so much the worse for the reader. 

Often these judgments are brilliantly expressed and eminently 
quotable: thus, he writes of Coningsby, “outrageously fashionable, 
charmingly malicious, exquisitely novel, seemingly very deep, but 
in reality very easy of comprehension, and admirably absurd”; 
of Byron, “that man never wrote from his heart. He got up rap- 
ture and enthusiasm with an eye to the public”; of Madame 
Bovary, “a heartless, cold-blooded study of the downfall and de- 
generation of a woman.” But it is obvious that such judgments 
are remarkably uneven; one reason for this, I think, is the fact 
that they are consciously founded neither upon a basis in principle 
nor upon a critical credo. Thackeray is not precisely an impres- 
sionist; he is less adjustable to the moment than Dryden or the 
modern critic who adventures his soul among masterpieces. He 
has considerable consistency, but it is not a consistency of theory 
as with Dr. Johnson or George Meredith; it is a consistency of 
character and of a few well-grounded extra-literary beliefs. Thus, 
we should not expect to find an esthetic in Thackeray, nor do we. 
True, we can cite a number of generalizations: Thackeray tells us, 
for example, that good humor in criticism is easy of digestion 
and pleasant to the public; that we ought not to read novels which 
end unhappily (Macbeth shouldn’t die, nor should Little Red 
Riding Hood!); that the novelist should not represent vicious 
characters sympathetically; that he is hardly concerned with the 
mundane affairs of life; that he should write for the present 
rather than the future. These are interesting opinions; some of 
them were more original when first set down than they seem now, 
but they are not the elements of a conscious attitude toward liter- 
ature nor do they suggest that such an attitude was important to 
their author. 

The English Humourists of the Eighteenth Century (1851) is 
commonly referred to as Thackeray’s chief contribution to criti- 
cism. Indeed, of all his works it is the one which would seem to 
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offer us most. But this is true only with important reservations. 
I doubt that there is as much purely literary criticism in propor- 
tion to the bulk of the whole in these six lectures—seven if we 
count the coda on “Charity and Humour”—as there is in propor- 
tion to their extent in the reviews at which we have been glancing. 
Furthermore, since the lectures are avowedly dedicated to the 
characters and lives of the writers rather than to their work, the 
sheerly critical element is tantalizing, incomplete, tangential, a note 
here, a generalization there, so that we are tempted to construct 
Thackeray’s interpretation of the work from his picture of the 
man, and, though this is precisely what he himself does frequently 
enough, a critical estimate inferred from a handful of judgments 
scattered through a character-sketch is not eminently satisfactory. 
But in spite of this, and i nspite of the fact that the Humourists is a 
happy hunting ground for the collector of choice moralisms, the 
damage is less than might be expected. For if it be true that pure 
criticism is something like ten per-cent of the total, that ten per- 
cent retains a surprising amount of integrity and includes some of 
the best things that anybody has said on the Augustans. It may 
be urged, and with some justice, that the robust ethical coloring 
of the whole cannot but tinge the critical residue for the reader if 
not for Thackeray (I am not saying that his view is unprejudiced). 
But no one can question the fact that as portraits of literary men 
these lectures are among the most vital and arresting in the range 
of art, and since it happens that the characters of the humorists 
as Thackeray sees them do on the whole parallel the qualities of 
their works—this is most true of Steele, Addison, Goldsmith, and 
Fielding, and not at all true of Sterne—the result is often both a 
sound and happy one. It is not, however, to be denied that when 
Thackeray is right he is so quite consistently for the wrong 
reasons. 

The only writer to whom rank injustice is done is Sterne, “a 
great jester, but not a great humourist”. “Psha, mountebank!” 
cries Thackeray, outraged by the goings-on of the creator of my 
Uncle Toby, and promptly finds Sterne’s sensibility false, and in 
his work a “latent corruption”. The critic tries to give Sterne his 
due, but the attempt is something less than successful. The paper 
on Swift is usually bracketed with that on Sterne as a second in- 
stance of Thackeray’s prejudices running away with him. But the 
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pairing is undiscriminating, for although Thackeray has elsewhere 
referred to Swift as “mean and disgusting”, “black-hearted, 
wicked, and envious”, and although he does not love the Dean 
and publicly thanks God that he does not, nowhere is there a more 
adequate recognition of Swift’s genius, his “fatal clearness”, his 
“masterpieces of dreadful humor and invective.” “He seems 
almost alone, somehow. Goethe was so. I can’t fancy Shakspere 
otherwise. The giants must live apart. . . . So great a man he 
seems to me that thinking of him is like thinking of an empire 
falling.” And if one adds this: “I know of nothing more manly, 
more tender, more exquisitely touching, than some of these brief 
notes, written in what Swift calls ‘his little language’ in his journal 
to Stella”, what more need be said for the Dean? Then, and with- 
out this the picture would not be Thackeray’s, “Giant and great 
as this Dean is, I say we should hoot him.” That little mosaic is 
no bad picture of the critic who made his test of a writer the 
question, “Would we have liked to have lived with him?” 

The Congreve is inadequate—and characteristic. In a magnifi- 
cent prose passage Thackeray paints Congreve’s “temple of pagan 
delights”, but refuses for moral reasons to quote his dialogue, 
rather unfairly substituting some innocuous verses; his characters 
are “the worst company in the world”, and his “petty morality”, 
“a ghastly doctrine”, soon palls, though he has power, grace, 
polish. Pope is unduly magnified as “the equal of all poets of all 
times”, but if to praise him as the “greatest literary artist England 
has seen” is going too far, it is surely not going in the wrong direc- 
tion. Prior and Gay get their deserts, but Thackeray, a little 
awed by Addison’s monumental morality, tip-toes around “one of 
the finest gentlemen the world ever saw” (not to mention the 
“lords of intellect”), and is perceptibly relieved at recollecting 
the gentleman’s fondness for wine. The paper is not a critical 
one. Fielding he likes too well to sketch with quite the force 
which the best lectures have, but his saying that Fielding’s wit is 
“wonderfully wise and detective; it flashes upon a rogue and 
lightens up a rascal like a policeman’s lantern” is worth having, 
as well as his recognition of the author’s gift for the creation of 
real people. In an earlier paper, one recollects, this recognition 
is tempered by Fielding’s liking for Tom Jones, which shows that 
his “moral sense was blunted”. 
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With the paper on Swift, the lectures on Steele and Goldsmith 
are, I think, the cream of the series. Perhaps he does the pair 
rather more than justice; if so, Steele’s share at least is only com- 
pensation for the usual treatment of him as a minor appendage 
to Addison. The reason for the warmth which makes this brace 
of essays memorable is that Thackeray here is in company he 
likes and understands, while at the same time this sense of com- 
panionship and sympathy is not tempered as when he writes of 
Fielding by the recognition of a presence greater than himself. 
The Deserted Village is the “most charming of all fond verses”, 
and Steele writes so “richly, so gracefully often, so kindly always, 
with such a pleasant wit and easy frankness, with such a gush of 
good spirits and good humour, that his early papers may be com- 
pared to Addison’s own.” Last, “if Steele is not our friend he is 
nothing.” That may not be a literary judgment; if not, then it is 
the best of unliterary ones. 

The English Humourists with all its sins of omission and com- 
mission upon its head remains the best single locus for Thackeray’s 
criticism. Prejudiced? Yes. Wayward? Yes. Sometimes over- 
didactic, sometimes too sweeping, sometimes self-contradictory? 
Again, yes. But dull, insensitive, unrevealing? Never. If we 
add to the original lectures the seventh one, “Charity and Hu- 
mour”, we have the explicit statement of that union of ethical and 
literary values in which Thackeray so thoroughly believed and 
upon which so much of his criticism rests. The humorist is a 
philanthropist contributing to human happiness, to the cause of 
truth and honesty, charity and affection. “Humour is wit and 
love.” We love to read of good and we hate evil. Popular hu- 
mor, always chivalrous, takes the side of the weak, championing 
the virtuous commoner against the wicked aristocrat. Well, we 
need not ask whether our critic on horseback was on the side of 
the angels or not. He rides through the eighteenth century a little 
sadly: “We arrive at places now, but we travel no more”; it is a 
pleasant countryside, but he is not quite at home there. “Fancy 
the moral condition of that society in which a lady of fashion 
joked with a footman, and carved a sirloin.” Horrible thought! 
One remembers the refusal by Thackeray as first editor of the 
Cornhill Magazine of Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s poem, “Lord 
Walter’s Wife”, for fear of offending the moral sensibilities of his 
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public, together with E. B. B.’s classic defense, “I am not a ‘fast 
woman’”, and one almost wishes that this Don Quixote might 
have gone adventuring with Mr. Pickwick—and set down the no- 


doubt memorable results! 
Ill 


Remembering that the acceptance of the mixed nature of Thack- 
eray’s work necessarily conditions any real comprehension of the 
totality of his criticism, we must at least glance at those writings 
in which literary judgment is even more an incident than in the 
character-critiques of the lectures. Much in the Humourists is 
complemented in the novels. Henry Esmond elaborates the por- 
traits of Steele and Addison and gives us further glimpses of Pope 
and Prior and Swift. Thackerayan disguises, though not highly 
deceptive, do sometimes affect the accent of a paper, as when the 
author is playing at being Michael Angelo Titmarsh, or even when 
Henry Esmond or George Warrington voices an opinion for him. 
That it is Thackeray speaking we do not doubt, but how much he 
may have changed his voice for the benefit of the gallery is a 
nicer question. Here the voice is Esmond’s, but I think we may 
be sure the thought is Thackeray’s: “I think Steele shone rather 
than sparkled”; and, of Swift, “I have always thought of him and 
Marlborough as the two greatest men of that age . . . a lonely 
fallen Prometheus, groaning as the Vulture tears him.” The char- 
acterization of Prior is perhaps not criticism, but it is too good to 
be neglected: “The earthen pot swimming with the brass pots 
down the stream, and always and justly frightened lest it should 
break in the voyage.” ‘That is the same sort of stroke as the 
more germane comment on Gay’s verses in the lectures: “They 
are to poetry what charming little Dresden china figures are to 
sculpture: graceful, minikin, fantastic; with a certain beauty 
always accompanying them.” And, of course, the novel’s style 
itself is a tribute to the century Thackeray loved, focusing in the 
imitated number of the Spectator which Esmond laid on Beatrix’s 
breakfast table. Professor Elton calls the imitation of Steele per- 
fect, but in itself this is less memorable than the eighteenth-century 
air of the whole novel. 

The portraits of Richardson, Chesterfield, and Dr. Johnson, and 
—as a companion-piece to Esmond’s Spectator—a gossipy Horace 
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Walpole letter in The Virginians must be passed over in favor of 
the attack directed in that curious early novel, Catherine (1839), 
against the literature of roguery exemplified in Ainsworth’s Jack 
Shepherd, in Bulwer—and in Oliver Twist! Esmond and The 
Virginians are linked with the lectures by a similarity in por- 
traiture; Catherine is coupled with them by a familiar attitude as 
to the novelist and virtue. This chronicle taken from the Newgate 
Calendar by “Ikey Solomons, Junior” is an assault by precept 
and example on the tendency to endow the criminal and the scala- 
wag with likable qualities. “Solomons is dull, but don’t attack 
his morality; he humbly submits that, in his poem, no man shall 
mistake virtue for vice, no man shall allow a single sentiment of 
pity or admiration to enter his bosom for any character of the 
piece.” Thackeray here is on his favorite Rosinante, but, being 
human, he descends occasionally, and we are treated to such spec- 
tacles as the scene in the Adventures of Philip in which Caroline 
Brandon breaks the Reverend Tufton Hunt’s head, chloroforms 
him, and, as Professor Elton says, “is applauded by the author 
and all the virtuous characters.” And one recollects elsewhere 
Thackeray’s sarcasms on “fatally virtuous characters . . .pale, 
pious, pulmonary.” 

Thackeray became a great novelist but he was a born maker of 
essays. For one reason, the impurity of form, the “trans-shifting” 
—to borrow Herrick’s word—which may be a liability in another 
medium becomes a virtue in the essay. And in the same fashion 
in which reminiscence and reverie, episode and sketch, blossom 
among the Roundabout Papers, we find here and there a patch of 
criticism quite authentically purple. Such are the famous tribute 
to Dumas the romancer; the memories of boyhood favorites— 
Mysteries of Udolpho, Roderick Random, Scott “the kindly, the 
generous, the pure”; a curious fantasy on Sterne, half-sympathetic, 
half-sardonic; a roll-call of live characters—Mignon, Goetz, Uncas, 
Tittlebat Titmouse “with his hair dyed green”, Sir Roger, Don 
Quixote. “Montaigne and Howel’s Letters are my bedside books. 
... They talk about themselves forever, and don’t weary me. I 
am informed that both of them tell coarse stories. I don’t heed 
them.” - There are others, sketches of Irving and Macaulay, of 
Johnson and Goldsmith again, but we do not need more. The 
Roundabout Papers reassert with a new grace that Thackeray is 
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not the architect of a great critical structure nor the builder of a 
system; the enduring monuments of criticism do not mark the way 
he passed. He is the master of a mood and a moment; his is the 
free-hand stroke. He draws the vignettes that illustrate the book 
of criticism, and in them is the living line that makes art of deco- 
ration. 

Among the indirect media of criticism is parody, and when in 
his burlesques Thackeray unites his imitative skill and his very 
real sense of the comic in the service of criticism, the student who 
is willing to hear Democritus as well as Heraclitus may well pause 
fora moment. The really gorgeous displays among the squibs and 
pinwheels of the Yellowplush Papers are consecrated to the author 
of The Caxtons, again illustrating the Thackerayan war on pre- 
tense, pomposity, literary fatuousness in general. “Why must we 
always, in prefizzes and whatnot, be a-talking about ourselves 
and our igstrodnary merrats, woas, and injuries?” inquires Mr. 
Yellowplush indignantly. And in the Novels by Eminent Hands 
(Punch’s Prize Novelists), of 1847, we have a brilliant group of 
parodies by no means inconsiderable as criticism. Everywhere 
Thackeray is inclined to give us judgments but not their grounds; 
and parody by nature sets down qualities but not reasons. Bulwer 
again, Disraeli, Cooper are shrewdly hit off, and “Phil Fogarty” 
captures Lever’s high spirits as well as his mannerisms, thus 
escaping the objection that parody-judgments are incomplete in 
that they feed on weaknesses rather than virtues. 

Thackeray’s especial relish for mediaeval romance is evidenced 
in one of the Prize Novels, “Barbazure”, which, like “A Legend of 
the Rhine” and “Rebecca and Rowena”, does not so much deflate 
romance as egg it on. The caricaturist takes the lid off a capacity 
for absurdity inherent in the type, and out comes the absurdity 
almost of its own accord. The continuation of Ivanhue, as Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury has said, is “not in the very least a satire on ro- 
mance itself”, but “a romance with burlesque-affectionate 
touches”. In the appropriate mediaeval setting and decked forth 
with all the trappings of chivalry, poetic justice prevails, the author 
unites Ivanhoe and Rebecca, and one suspects that the reader is 
with him. As a unit, the burlesques, re-emphasizing Thackeray’s 
reliance upon feelings rather than reasons, seize the essential qual- 
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ities of style and matter too surely not to be reckoned among the 
good little things of criticism. 

There remains to be mentioned one group of writings, Thack- 
eray’s papers on art, a group which sheds further light upon the 
literary criticism, our immediate concern. Although he had re- 
ceived some artistic training and was enough of a draughtsman to 
do sketches which are often clever and witty, in his critical ap- 
proach to art he remained the literary man and the moralist, 
sometimes the bigot, so that his criticism of art suffers from the 
prejudices limiting his criticism of literature here multiplied upon 
themselves. Thus, the essays on the two illustrators, John Leech 
and George Cruikshank, and the section of the English Humourists 
devoted to Hogarth are essentially appreciations of these men as 
comedians or moralists, not as artists. And just as the high spirits 
of Fielding check the critic, so do the brutality and animal vigor 
of Rubens. Indeed, Thackeray cannot miss the splendor and 
overflowing life of such pictures as the Presentation in the Temple, 
but as in the “Little Travels and Roadside Sketches” Catholic 
art is pre-judged. Sometimes Thackeray offers critical pretexts; 
more often he frankly abandons himself to his prejudices. It is 
at such moments that his criticism most nearly touches pettiness 
and insignificance. 

In the Paris Sketch Book Thackeray is not repelled by the 
French romantic painters as by their literary compeers; Géricault 
is powerful, and Delacroix paints “rude, barbarous pictures; but 
the stamp of genius is on all of them—the great poetical intention, 
which is worth all your execution.” Two things may be said 
about that statement—that it was by no means so obvious an esti- 
mate then as now, and that the literary bias of Thackeray’s mind 
here comes clearly into view. Almost all art criticism of literary 
standing is vitiated precisely because it is literary, because it is 
looking for a story, an illustration, instead of an zsthetically satis- 
fying composition in line, mass, and color. Thackeray is thus no 
exception. The very oracular Titmarshian papers on the annual 
British Exhibitions are both characteristic of their author and im- 
portant as including some of his most explicit statements of prin- 
ciple. He has an invincible distaste for “the great historical sub- 
jects”, mediocre pomposities, gushing sentimentalities. But feel- 
ing, poetry, pleasantness, and propriety in subject—these we must 
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have. “The coarse fury of Zurburan and Morales” he sets “far 
below the sweet and beneficent calm of Murillo”;—‘“what’s the 
use of being uncomfortable?” Greek repose must give place to 
Christian love as “the first and highest element of beauty in art”, 
for “the best paintings address themselves to the best feelings” of 
the heart. Significantly, this often-repeated idea takes the shape 
of a contrast between quality of sentiment (with Thackeray essen- 
tially a matter of subject or literary style) and excellence in exe- 
cution, in painting as such. “There is a higher ingredient in 
beauty than mere form; a skilful hand is only the second artistic 
quality, worthless . . . without the first, which is a great heart.” 
And—this is interesting for Thackeray’s own processes—Burke’s 
On the Sublime and Beautiful leaves one as ignorant as before; 
whyRaphael is superior to Benjamin Haydon, Thackeray professes 
to be unable to tell us, but he knows that it is so, and that in East- 
lake, Mulready, Etty, Maclise, who represent the “greatest school 
of painting in the greatest country of the modern world” the qual- 
ities of design are “not the reason of their beauty.” 

In these papers patriotism is a more prominent element in 
Thackeray’s estimates than elsewhere. Though he does not share 
Tennyson’s Francophobia, he is a little jealous of French claims 
to preéminence in the fine arts. His judgments on individuals, 
more interesting than his national preferences, are not easy to ex- 
plore as the Maclises and Mulreadys whom he proclaimed peers 
of Titian and Rubens are now with the great auk and the hairy 
mammoth. He was vexed with Landseer’s animal pieces because 
no fault could be found with them, but Turner—there was a real 
puzzle. These “quite wild” colors, nay, these “wild, prodigious, 
unheard of, monstrous” colors! Thackeray doesn’t “like to con- 
template him too much.” And in the Sketches after English Land- 
scape Painters (1850), sober notes to accompany drawings by L. 
Marvy, not so entertaining as the Titmarshian dicta but usually 
sounder, Thackeray compares Turner with Swedenborg and won- 
ders whether “the Oxford Graduate” himself is clear as to what 
the painter is about. This attitude toward Turner is worth dwell- 
ing upon because it stands for so much: Thackeray is so nearly 
right in his suspicion of the Turneresque melodrama—and yet one 
recollects the dubious reasons and the somehow erratic twist of 
the whole attitude. In these same Sketches it is pleasant to note 
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the graceful tribute to Gainsborough. “he touches his courtly 
figures with a splendid courtesy.” That has the best accent of 
the English Humourists.. But the most revealing thing of all 
comes from the Paris Sketch Book in praise of a Watteau: “I 
think in my heart,” observes Thackeray, “I am fonder of pretty 
third-rate pictures than of your great thundering first-rates.” The 
attitude is profoundly his own. Watteau and Thackeray—one 
might do worse than heed that suggestion. 


IV 


Such is the criticism—sober, flippant, prejudiced, kindly, in all 
shapes and guises, incredibly bad, extraordinarily good. Such is 
the critic-errant, armed like his Unknown Knights with the most 
motley kind of weapons, a whole arsenal of bad reasons, riding 
down the by-ways of literature—very likely in the wrong direc- 
tion—to perform feats of derring-do in the most excellent of 
causes. What does one make of him? Where he does he “be- 
long’? ‘The best answer, I suppose, is that he doesn’t belong 
anywhere except in his own private niche. But claims of some 
consequence have been made for him. Where shall we place him 
among the English critics—to go no farther afield? Not in the 
first rank, I think. ‘Thackeray has not the clean intellectual sup- 
pleness and dexterity of Dryden nor the immense common sense 
and solidity of Dr. Johnson, neither rapier nor battle-axe. Some- 
thing of Hazlitt’s warmth he has but not Hazlitt’s penetration. 
Coleridge he cannot touch in the correlation of fact and idea, and 
among his fellow-Victorians Arnold is master of a clarity and 
strength, and Pater of a subtlety and discrimination at once fine 
and rich which are not Thackeray’s. But this is testing him by an 
impossible standard. It is fairer to measure him by what he could 
do than by what he has made no pretense of doing. 

In Watteau Thackeray found a kindred spirit. Not himself 
precisely a peintre des fétes galantes, he none the less found his 
metier in genre, and his critical portraits have something of the 
gaiety and life of the Frenchman’s about them, with something 
too of the geniality and interest of a Dutch Little Master and once 
and again the wild caprice of Bosch. In criticism he stands, not 
with the plodders and the pedants, certainly not with the merely 
clever, but with the versatile, the suggestive, the intelligent and 
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alert. On the flanks and in the van of the infantry and the heavy 
artillery the light cavalryman has his uses; it is Thackeray’s busi- 
ness to establish contacts, to provoke the enemy, to salute him 
when he deserves it, to dash into his camp and set fire to his 
whiskers, but not to fight a pitched battle. The temper of Sir 
Philip Sidney’s criticism, time and personalities allowed for, sug- 
gests that of Thackeray. The triumphant appreciation of “the 
olde song of Percy and Duglas” is a gesture that Thackeray can 
match. Nor is it altogether fanciful to see in Thackeray some of 
the gallantry of the Elizabethan, albeit in mid-nineteenth century 
pattern. There was a touch of Sir Philip Sidney about him and a 
strain of Don Quixote—and how much of Sancho Panza? All 
those Victorian windmills—were they “only this and nothing 


more”? 


FLARED INTO NOTHING 


And now that you are gone, O trivial-hearted, 
Your brave tradition molds more modest love 
Into a shallow imitation of 

The larger properties that you imparted. 
Beyond whatever loves may come to me 

The incomparable image of your love shall loom. 
No leaf-and-petal flowers shall ever bloom 

Like the flowers of impossibility. 


Flown like a falcon from the hand too soon, 
Lost to the huntsman and the noble game! 
Flared into nothing like an eager flame, 
Strayed into silence like a vagrant tune, 
And vanished, at a flicker from whose eyes 
My crumbling towers of Jericho should rise! 
—Rosert Hunt. 














by E. K. Brown 
THE CRITIC AS XENOPHOBE 


MatrHew ARNOLD AND THE INTERNATIONAL MinpD 


HE critical essays of Matthew Arnold have been labouring 
- in disastrously heavy seas these many years. A great repu- 
tation is about to founder, Matthew Arnold still has friends, hard- 
hitters like Professor Irving Babbitt, sharp-shooters like Mr. T. S. 
Eliot; but they do not grapple body to body with his detractors, 
are tired perhaps of facing and meeting attacks. These attacks 
can, I think, be met, turned, and in most cases repulsed: the ene- 
mies of Arnold can be forced to scrutinize the suppositions of their 
attitude and I am much mistaken if they find their scrutiny com- 
fortable. My present business is with one such supposition. 

Matthew Arnold’s critical reputation dates from 1865, the year 
in which he first published in book-form the first and capital collec- 
tion of Essays in Criticism. This work was a novelty and, which is 
more important, a turning-point, in English criticism. It will save 
us a desert of wearisome reading to accept Mr. Saintsbury’s ex- 
pert’s report that the ’forties and ’fifties of the nineteenth century 
mark the nadir of English criticism. If the ’sixties offer a cheerier 
prospect, the literary productions of the Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford from 1857 to 1867 were the determining factor in the im- 
provement, as they are its lasting witness. 

What is the virtue of the Essays in Criticism? Aside from their 
charming formal qualities, their urbanity, their lucidity, their sure 
but graceful structure, the collection is significant as a bridge 
thrown across the Channel. With it, Matthew Arnold opened to 
the island philistines new vistas of continental literature and cul- 
ture as Carlyle had done forty years before, as Arthur Symons 
was to do forty years after in The Symbolist Movement in Litera- 
ture, as Prince Mirsky, that most enviable of cosmopolites, per- 
sists in doing today. The Essays are triumphant illustrations for 
the confession of critical faith with which the first of them, the 
famous essay on The Function of Criticism at the Present Time 
ends in its second and subsequent redactions: 
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By the very nature of things, as England is not all the 
world, much of the best that is known and thought in the 
world cannot be of English growth, must be foreign; by the 
nature of things, again, it is just that we are least likely to 
know, while English thought is streaming in upon us from all 
sides and takes excellent care that we shall not be ignorant of 
its existence; the English critic, therefore, must dwell much on 
foreign thought, and with particular heed on any part of it, 
which, while significant and fruitful in itself, is for any reason 
specially likely to escape him. 


After a number of somewhat stringent animadversions upon mal- 
practices current in English criticism, he arrives at an epitome of 
his life’s work in criticism, a storm-centre in critical discussions 
during the past sixty years. He says boldly, conscious, probably, 
that he can lean upon Goethe: 


But, after all, the criticism I am really concerned with,— 
the criticism which alone can much help us for the future, 
the criticism which, throughout Europe, is at the present day 
meant, when so much stress is laid on the importance of criti- 
cism and the critical spirit—is a criticism which regards 
Europe as being, for intellectual and spiritual purposes, one 
great confederation, bound to a joint action and working to 
a common result; and whose members have, for their proper 
outfit, a knowledge of Greek, Roman, and Eastern antiquity, 
and of one another. Special, local, and temporary advantages 
being put out of account, that modern nation will in the in- 
tellectual and spiritual sphere make most progress which most 
thoroughly carries out this programme. And what is that 
but saying that we too, all of us, as individuals, the more 
thoroughly we carry it out, shall make the more progress? 


There is no suggestion of the pouncet-box or of the kid-glove 
in this. It is a downright statement of a critical method and it is 
a statement which survived unrevised in the editions of 1869 and 
1875. It is Matthew Arnold’s well-weighed word. 

To what does this well-weighed word amount? To an uncom- 
promising challenge offered to the well-worn,—and well-wearing,— 
lie of splendid isolation, to a plea for the resumption of England’s 
former place, her proper place in the spiritual communion of 
Europe, to a suggestion of a technique for the rapid completion 
of this volte-face. Whether we are for or against Matthew Arnold’s 
criticism hinges, by and large, upon our answer to the question— 
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is England really an intellectual and spiritual island? And our 
answer to this question should depend in turn not upon the possi- 
ble accident or mishap of contemporary fact, but upon considera- 
tions of longer standing and of definitive and real value. 

With most Englishmen, unfortunately, the answer is determined 
by no logical process but by obdurate, habitual prejudice, by that 
“sullen resistance of innovation” which sent bizarre tremors of 
delight coursing up and down the Irish spine of Edmund Burke. 
The spokesman for these sullen folk is, in the present matter, Sir 
Walter Raleigh. As lately as 1912, in a sneering introduction to 
a reprint of the first edition of Essays in Criticism, he damned the 
international consciausness of Matthew Arnold as an incubus 
upon his criticism and—a Celt himself—accused the author of St. 
Paul and Protestantism and Culture and Anarchy of a native 
inability to understand the English national characteer. Matthew 
Arnold, he complained, “had too little affection for England”—as 
if the ruddiest burnish of patriotism would aid a critic of Keats 
or Shelley! Humiliated by Matthew Arnold’s independence of 
national ties, he belittled him as no better than “a well-bred highly 
cultivated stranger”, blind to the otherwise compulsive charms of 
“an intensely national literature.” This is odd language; but it 
comes with little force from the mouth of a man, capable of writ- 
ing a long and elaborate essay on Burns without, as Professor 
Legouis points out, giving the least evidence of familiarity with 
the principal work on his subject, the pleasant thousand-page dis- 
sertation of Auguste Angellier, long Professor of English at the 
University of Lille. 

The prejudice voiced by Sir Walter Raleigh has again found 
utterance, in the July, 1929, number of The Bookman, through 
Professor Lane Cooper, who submits to the professional scalpel 
and microscope, Arnold’s essay on Wordsworth. For Professor 
Cooper’s attention and penetration in matters of detail, any praise 
would be too faint: he is of those critics who can hear the grass 
grow. But he is a master of the broadsword and the bill-hook 
as well as of the scalpel and the microscope. Throughout his 
essay which is “frankly destructive of Arnold” he appears to be 
irrepressibly irritated by Arnold’s assumption that Europe is, 
ideally considered, a cultural unit and that the supreme criterion 
of intellectual and spirituel merit lies in the opinion of an inter- 
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national and cosmopolitan élite. Let us have the irritating passage 
in Arnold’s own words and eloquent, persuasive words they are: 


Let us conceive the whole group of civilised nations as being, 
for intellectual and spiritual purposes, one great confederation, 
bound to a joint action and working towards a common result; 
a confederation whose members have due knowledge both of 
the past, out of which they all proceed, and of one another. 
This was the ideal of Goethe, and it is an ideal which will 
impose itself upon the thoughts of our modern societies more 
and more. Then to be recognized by the verdict of such a 
confederation as a master, or even as a seriously and emi- 
nently worthy workman in one’s own line of intellectual or 
spiritual activity, is indeed glory: a glory which it would be 
difficult to rate too highly. : 
This is the chief, the longest thorn in Professor Cooper’s flesh: 
it is this which draws from him his grievous outcries. He exults 
that Arnold should have been foiled in his evident wish to see 
Wordsworth from the Olympian integrity of Weimar; for it ap- 
pears that Goethe “ ‘seems not to have read Wordsworth; at all 
events his works contain not a single opinion about Words- 
worth’”. And he protests that in Arnold’s revision of his essay: 


the foreign strands remain. When compared, the two ver- 
sions betray the alien nature of the standards and witnesses 
Arnold appeals to and their essential remoteness from the 
English poet. 

Professor Cooper’s remarks are instructive in many ways. 
One learns from them that it is consistent with a professorship in 
comparative literature to have no effective belief in the cultural 
unity of Europe and no respect for the great cosmopolitan who 
gave the new discipline of comparative literature its charter. It is 
difficult to expect respect for Arnold from one who can spare no 
respect for Goethe. One learns too, and oddly enough one thinks 
of Burke’s tirade against the alien standards applied by Warren 
Hastings, that “remote standards” and “alien witnesses” have no 
status in a court of letters. Professor Cooper is a notable Spen- 
serian: one would like to know his opinion of Jusserand’s crucial 
chapter on Spenser, commended for its remoteness and “alienness” 
by Professor Cazamian who will not be suspected of minimizing 
national differences. The saddest of all that one learns is that, 
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as Mr. Eliot wrote in 1920, if Arnold “were our exact contempo- 
rary he would find all his labour to perform again”. 

How shall we account for the attitude taken by Raleigh and 
Professor Cooper? I am not familiar with the general character 
of Professor Cooper’s criticism but that of Raleigh is legible to any 
reader of his Wordsworth. In the introduction he alludes humor- 
ously to critics who “seek shelter from the ordeal of being left 
alone with a poem”, who to avoid that supposed catastrophe “cal. 
in a bodyguard of stalwart authorities to protect them from that 
direct, intimate, and trustful converse which the poet seeks.” 
Raleigh is a foe, then, of any mediation of esthetic experience: he 
will bear its full brunt and stand by the issue. There is a naive 
charm in the confidence which will paddle its own canoe over un- 
charted and treacherous seas; and this charm Raleigh has in a 
superlative degree and Matthew Arnold has not at all. 

There are two ultimate classes of zstheticians between which 
truce is possible but not peace. There are libertarians like Walter 
Raleigh and, one surmises, Professor Lane Cooper, and there are 
authoritarians. Now there is an infinite variety of authoritarians, 
only one hue of which concerns us here, the hue of an alert and 
liberal left wing to which Matthew Arnold belongs. The left 
wing of the authoritarians holds with M. Lalande in his new and 
monumental Philosophical Dictionary that exsthetics is not indeed 
a dogmatic but yet a normative science. The risk its members 
run is that of failure to discriminate a norm from a dogma, that 
of assimilating the prestige of tradition to the prestige of canon. 
It is the risk incident to all scholarship in letters and pointed out 
by a master whom Matthew Arnold deeply respected in a dis- 
course which he certainly read,—The American Scholar. 

Mr. Eliot concedes to Matthew Arnold’s enemies that he ran 
into error here. One must add that he did so very rarely. In The 
Study of Poetry, that much over-rated essay which has prejudiced 
so many against Arnold’s criticism, he certainly assimilated the 
authority of tradition to the infallibility of canon. When he advo- 
cated the approach to new esthetic experiences, bedisened with 
tags and ribands from victorious experiences in times past, he was 
no better than one of the literary philistines he had so often de- 
rided. He was guilty of that worship of machinery of which he 
had years before convicted the mass of his countrymen. But one 
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treachery to culture does not make a philistine; and this treachery 
is amply redeemed by the serene and irreproachably normative 
attitude sustained through all his dealings with Shakespeare, 
Milton, and Goethe, invitations, each of them, to an assimilation 
of tradition to canon. In essence, Matthew Arnold was no more of 
an authoritarian than Emerson himself. 

In the presence of this normative attitude Sir Walter Raleigh 
and Professor Cooper are uncomfortable and, therefore, con- 
temptuous. 

I have already suggested another ground of their dissatisfac- 
tion with Matthew Arnold’s criticism: his criticism is not only 
controlled norms but, to make matters yet more offensive, these 
norms are international. Why be curious, Professor Cooper 
would like to know, about what Goethe or Renan or indeed the 
whole dazzling galaxy of the French Academy may have to say 
of Wordsworth? The nearer we are to the foreign opinion of him, 
Sir Walter Raleigh would add, the farther we are from the true 
opinion of him. Every age and every country has its literary 
xenophobes; and they always deprecate the foreign as “alien” and 
isolate their own literature as “intensely national”. What they say 
is about as substantial as the Parisian plea for a two-hour mid- 
day recess as a mode in which the national character finds expres- 
sion. 

Perhaps it is impossible to reason with a xenophobe, but let us 
try. Do French and German critics merely beat the air when they 
write of English literature? Mr. John Bailey is enough of a 
nationalist to satisfy an admiral; yet he pronounces some of M. 
Legouis’s chapters in his thesis on Wordsworth to be the best 
record, outside of Wordsworth’s own autobiographical poetry, of 
the development of that poet. No one will doubt the Americanism 
of Stuart Sherman; yet he preferred among histories of English 
literature that written by a French ambassador who speaks our 
language with an invincible French accent. If Professor Cooper 
is still unconvinced, let him explain why he has given us an admir- 
able translation and interpretation of a work on esthetics written 
by the preceptor of Alexander the Great. 

It is now time to inquire whether in the specific case of Matthew 
Arnold, an international consciousness, a constant intimacy with 
the great of France and Germany, was a positive disqualification 
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for the criticism of his native literature. The volume of 1865 does 
not much concern us: it has to do almost entirely with foreign 
writers. We must look for an answer to the volume published on 
the very morrow of Arnold’s death in 1888, the second series of 
Essays in Criticism. In this volume are the essays on Wordsworth 
and Byron written in Arnold’s late fifties, the essays on Milton, 
Gray, Keats, and Shelley written in his sixties. If Arnold’s con- 
ception of critical practice was awry, here, after a quarter century 
of amazing fidelity to it he will give himself away. 

The essays on Milton and Gray will not detain us long. That 
on Milton, prepared as an oration and delivered at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, is not in any way unworthy of that august setting: 
it shows, I think, none of the Voltairian levity with which Milton 
is discussed in De la poésie épique and does not fall, on the other 
hand, into any of the prejudices alluringly set forth in Taine’s his- 
tory, which Arnold had read a few years before. The essay on 
Gray is no more than an insubstantial evidence of Arnold’s perfect 
sympathy with an affinity discovered with some surprise in an 
antipathetic century. 

The essays on Keats and Shelley are much more to our pur- 
pose. These essays, let it be conceded at once, are inadequate 
and mistaken. What is the cause of their weakness? Had Mat- 
thew Arnold sunk deeper into intimacy with Goethe, had he read 
Faust with genuine elation and followed with sympathy the agi- 
tated love-life of its author, he might have given us not a daub 
but a tolerable image of Shelley. Let us count it to him for right- 
eousness that he was dissatisfied with his essay and projected a 
complement if not a palinode. Had he combined with his admira- 
tion and appropriation of Sainte-Beuve’s naturalistic method in 
criticism, an admiration of the man Sainte-Beuve, the lover of 
Madame Victor Hugo and the author of Volupté, he would have 
spared us his censorious unfeeling criticism of Keats. The cause 
of Matthew Arnold’s failure with Keats and Shelley was a defect, 
not an excess, of continental culture, coupled with a survival of an 
emotive not a normative attitude. He wrote as a square-toed 
product of the very national ideals of Dr. Thomas Arnold, almost 
as le philistin moyen, another victim of the “Arnoldism of the 
Arnolds”. 
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The startling essay on Byron found in 1920 a somewhat baffled 
champion in Professor Grierson. As becomes a Scot who is also, 
in some sense, an Aberdonian, he has a very high opinion of 
Byron, at least as high an opinion as is expressed in Matthew 
Arnold’s essay. But he is distracted by conflicting claims, and his 
distraction will reveal to us the flaw which all suspect, but few ex- 
pose, in Matthew Arnold’s essay. For Byron’s intellectual and 
emotional power, he has cordial praise, praise less qualified than 
Arnold gave, praise more generous than has been given by any 
other authoritative critic of our time. On the other hand, Pro- 
fessor Grierson, far more sensitive than Arnold to the importance 
of form, is far more disappointed than Arnold by the technical 
negligence and incompetence of Byron. The weakness in Arnold’s 
essay, his extravagant estimate of Byron’s final importance, is the 
immediate result of his failure to give sufficient weight to Byron’s 
formal disabilities. Is such a failure an outcome of commerce 
with the lyrics of Goethe, or of Musset, or of Leopardi? Here, 
again, a higher degree of continental culture would have been a 
corrective to a personal and—dare one whisper it?—national bias. 

The principal weakness of the essay on Wordsworth, Arnold’s 
masterpiece in international normative attitude, is a like fail- 
ure to give proper weight to Wordsworth’s formal misdemeanors. 
It is on this essay that Professor Cooper has focussed his attack; 
and one, at least, of his imputations upon Arnold as a comparatiste 
cries aloud for refutation. “Arnold’s omission of Sainte-Beuve 
from the group of foreign witnesses is to me the strangest thing 
about the essay”, he confesses. Now if Arnold had been writing 
a dissertation, an attempt at complete enumeration, such as 
Bémig’s William Wordsworth in the Judgment of His Time to 
which Professor Cooper refers, the omission of Sainte-Beuve 
would indeed have been a scientific crime. But Arnold was not 
writing a dissertation but an essay; and the justness of an essay is 
not in its completeness but in its discrimination. Sainte-Beuve 
was a warm admirer of Wordsworth; to have selected him as a 
witness would have been to suggest a continental vogue which 
Wordsworth did not have then and has not had since. The only 
man who would find “strange” the omission of Sainte-Beuve is 
the man who denies the primary idea of Arnold’s essay,—the pain- 
ful contrast between Wordsworth’s prestige at home and his 
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meagre continental reputation. On the continent, as any practi- 
tioner of comparative literature knows, he has always been a slight 
figure beside Byron or Carlyle or Scott or even Shelley. Not even 
the disclosure of Wordsworth’s French descendants has tempted 
the French to any lively interest in the volume of excellent trans- 
lations from his work, which Professor Legouis published last 
summer! 

The collection of 1888, flawed as it certainly is by prejudices 
and failures which dogged Matthew Arnold to his dying day, is 
not the work of “a well-bred, highly cultivated stranger”. The 
standards to which it submits the luminaries of the English chap- 
ter in the romantic movement are not “alien”. Where Matthew 
Arnold errs in his information or in his judgment,—and I am not 
in the least concerned to deny or excuse his errors,—he errs not 
from too much, but from too little, of an international conscious- 
ness, not from being drawn within the orbit of Goethe and Renan, 
but from resisting their attraction. If only Matthew Arnold might 
have read L’Abbesse de Jouarre without the twinges of an English 
conscience! 


BURNING VACUUM 
How shall I chronicle the growth of love 
Whose history was slenderer than a flower’s; 
Whose slight events opposed the ponderous hours 
As that which seems to move, and does not move? 
How shali I make a legend for this chart, 
Knowing not whither lightfoot love has gone; 
How shall I trace the course that love has run, 
Having no point or compass save the start? 


All I know is that this love existed; 

Nourished a burning vacuum of despair; 

That in its presence earth and atmosphere 
Congealed; distance and very time were twisted 

Out of dimension and established pace, 

By love, which held in check the solar race. 
—Rosert Hunt. 

















by Edwin Berry Burgum 


CARDINAL NEWMAN AND THE 
COMPLEXITY OF TRUTH 


T HAS been the misfortune of Cardinal Newman that English- 
men have not taken him.seriously. They have divorced his per- 
sonality from his beliefs. They have been charmed and converted 
by the one, while they have been indifferent or hostile to the other. 
He has been the victim of their sentimentality, which, discarding 
the difficult pattern of his ideas, has woven several important 
aspects of his personality into the appearance of the whole man. 
This ordinary English view of him is graphically expressed in 
the well-known portrait by Miss Emmeline Deane. It presents 
him as a good weak man who needs the aid of authority, but is so 
perplexed by tepid feminine sensations, so lost in a maze of ideas, 
as scarcely to recognize his dependence. He sits protected, almost 
sustained, by the rich full folds of his priestly dress, of which only 
one thin aristocratic hand upon his knee is conscious. His trifling 
weight is thrown forward upon a slender black gold-headed cane, 
that the other aged hand clutches as though it were a crozier in 
disguise, withdrawn from its public and symbolic use for personal 
support, but retaining under the tact of its secular form the assur- 
ance of authority. His attention, meanwhile, is elsewhere. With 
his fine white hair in casual neglect and his tremulous mouth held 
firm by the discipline of habitual gentility, he looks forward with 
hesitant grandmotherly affection into a world of which he has had 
but a grandmotherly experience. 


About Newman even Mr. Strachey remains Victorian. He im- 
plies that the Cardinal was in disposition a Christian gentleman, 
kindly and well-intentioned, though he did lack enough of Eng- 
lish manliness to stick within the English church. He discovers 
him to have been sincere in his torturous incomprehensible way, 
otherworldly but scarcely broadminded; and he chivalrously grants 
him the special consideration that Victorians reserved for the 
weaker and more spiritual sex. Hesitant in matters of faith, New- 
man was duped by the plausibility of Roman claims, by the refine- 
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ment of Roman manners. But how fervidly in his old age he 
longed for reunion with former friends in open tolerant surround- 
ings, ever loyal to the English tradition! Mr. Strachey is over- 
come by his feelings. Yet, if the legend is true that Newman was 
caught weeping his aged tears over the gate at Littlemore, it was 
not out of sorrow for himself, but for the Church of England. Mr. 
Strachey’s essay is a sentimentalization of the weakest side of 
Newman, and fails to reach the core. 


English Catholics, no doubt, have been less prone to these mis- 
conceptions. They have not been misled by the personal affections 
of the man, which, though little short of neurotic, he kept in every 
vital matter under rigid control. Indeed, in his own lifetime, it 
was precisely this capacity for self-control that Catholics found his 
most conspicuous trait and one they were prone to deplore in pro- 
portion to their own importance in the Church. It seemed a wilful 
independence of ecclesiastical authority, which, contrary to Miss 
Deane’s impression, he did not ignore but never cared to use. 
English Catholics remembered that he left Oxford though he loved 
it. They were never certain that his zeal for Catholic orthodoxy 
was as great as his desire to follow through to their ultimate the 


tendencies of his own mind. No confessor had toiled over him be- © 


fore his conversion. Instead of being shaken and transformed by 
that great event, he seemed merely to have absorbed the Church 
into his own being, like the long-awaited tonic necessary to good 
health. It was the faulty metabolism of Anglican years that had 
shaken him into a restless exertion, and this had disappeared 
with his conversion. Peace of mind, it was to be feared, had only 
concealed and not annihilated his independent spirit. And so, 
English Catholics, though they understood better than Anglicans 
the peculiar union in him of firmness and tolerance, were dis- 
pleased because this union was not the familiar Jesuitical one. 
They found him firm about his own beliefs and habits of thought 
rather than those of the Church and tolerant of Catholics and 
Protestants alike. They failed to understand the extraordinary 
catholicity of his interests and his sensitivity, consequently, to the 
most remote ramifications of theology. They saw in his frank 
discrimination between what he called the difficulties of religious 
belief and the certitude of faith an unnecessary stimulus to agnos- 
ticism because it acknowledged the grounds for its existence. He 
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turned out to be less of a party man than they had expected from 
recollection of his Anglican years. The converts, sweeping aside 
the handful of old Catholics, demanded aggressive loyalty to Pope 
and Church. From the old Catholics alone did Newman receive 
sympathy and a measure of understanding. His influence was 
upon the dying and not the newly born. The greatest of English 
Catholics in the nineteenth century was one of the least influential. 
The new Catholics, like the Anglicans but in their own way, mis- 
understood him. Yet when old age had overtaken him and con- 
troversy was forgiven because he had lost his battle and gained a 
Cardinal’s hat, Catholics proved capable of an Anglican sentimen- 
tality. But they have left him a theologian without a country. 
Newman’s influence has been upon the tone rather than the mat- 
ter of controversy. Even before his death it was indicated when 
long estranged friends at Oxford elected him a fellow of his college 
and he again went down where once he had been the genius of the 
place. But as he returned from that dinner, his spirit never quite 
lost amid the sensations that assailed it, he must have realized with 
no little sadness the irony of his reception. His devotion of a life- 
time to religion had achieved a reformation of manners. Other 
factors doubtless had been at work. But Newman more than any 
other single individual has been responsible for the transforma- 
tion of John Bull. With him that notorious Victorian accomplish- 
ment, the belligerent Englishman, noisy, inconsistent, domineering, 
began to disappear. The nation said farewell to Lord Tennyson 
and Mr. Kingsley, and decided to produce Lloyd George and the 
Earl of Balfour. But, so weak is ordinary flesh, the reformed 
manners often seem sunk beneath their inspiration. They appear 
a trifle forced, as Mr. Kingsley anticipated, a trifle Jesuitical. Their 
influence upon those who wrote of the Oxford Movement has made 
for tolerance and good feeling more successfully than for clarity 
and truth. Mr. Hutton, an Anglican, has given a superb analysis 
of Newman’s Anglican years which points out the inevitability of 
his conversion and its appropriateness for him. But he tactfully 
refuses to discuss the theology to which he attained and his life as 
a convert. Mr. Ward, the son of a convert, remains graciously 
silent about his Anglican years, but so honestly prints evidence of 
his distressing conflicts with other Catholics, including his father, 
as to imply that Newman might have been happier in the more 
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individualistic fold he had left. Such parody of Newman’s tact 
and frankness is won at excessive cost. But there lurks beneath 
it the fact that his ideas have been declined with thanks by both 
sides. 

Newman’s course throughout was personal. As he himself 
recognized better than his contemporaries, he was never the 
leader of a movement. Stimulated by the Romantic Revival, a 
strong Catholic movement had arisen within the Anglican Church 
under Keble and Pusey a decade before Newman became a mature 
and active writer. And of this movement Pusey remained what- 
ever directing force it had. For more than a decade before 1845, 
when Newman decided to become a Roman Catholic, the exodus 
to Rome had been going on. Almost all the influential Catholics 
in Victorian England were converted before him. Even his friends 
and his disciples were converted first. The paradox of his influ- 
ence upon the thought of his age is that his writings as a loyal 
Anglican to enrich the Anglican Church and establish the via 
media between Romanism and Protestantism were, as almost 
everybody but their author saw, the chief stimulus to the dis- 
loyalty of conversion. But such influence as this departed once he 
had left the Anglican Church. For the remainder of his life he 
was a moderate among extremists. He found himself in opposi- 
tion to the controlling party in the Roman Church, which under 
Manning and the power of suggestion in Rome was Ultramontane, 
insistent for papal supremacy and control. If he would not take 
sides with any faction of Catholics, it was that he saw that those 
Catholics who were attracted by his writings were men like Lamen- 
nais in France, Déllinger in Germany, and Acton in England, who 
were to suffer censure or excommunication because they inter- 
preted the doctrine of the Church in the light of liberal and scien- 
tific thought while the authorities of the Church, out of reaction 
to these very influences, were plunging into obscurantism. Catho- 
lics were right in thinking that Newman’s views had not changed 
with his conversion. They had only clarified. But what had been 
extreme for an Anglican was latitudinarian in a Catholic. 

On the other hand, it has been recognized by few except M. 
Thureau-Dagnin that Newman did not ‘become a force in the 
Anglican Church by leaving it. The younger generation were no 
longer Tractarians, but Ritualists. From Pusey’s concern for old 
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dogmas and early Fathers, their interest turned to ancient styles 
in vestments and the early use of incense. The whole spirit of 
Newman’s writing was averse to the dead and static nature of ‘any 
sort of antiquarianism. But whatever life and logic he had put 
into the Oxford Movement, Victorianism dissolved away. The 
theology of Tractarianism became, like the Evangelical, a senti- 
ment, from which attention was distracted by the propriety of 
material things. For the ritual of dissenting tea parties were sub- 
stituted processions with banners of ancient Catholic inspiration. 
The new martyrs resigned their benefices because they insisted 
upon the eastern position. The attention that Ritualists gave to 
the poor, their settlements and slumming parties, were deceptive. 
Under guise of sympathy for the downtrodden, they were really 
making converts among the most superstitious by methods de- 
manding least intelligence. Newman, speculating upon the Trin- 
ity, founding schools for the education of the capable, had never 
occupied himself with such trifles. But after his apostasy to a 
foreign church, the fascination which his personality had aroused 
changed into the bitter but not altogether confident disgust that 
at length exploded in Kingsley’s attack. Newman immediately 
replied in his Apologia.. By this sincere and careful revelation of 
his motives, he as spectacularly ended an ostracism of almost 
twenty years, and brought England once more under the spell of 
his personality. By taking the public into his confidence he 
somehow proved that he was no traitor but a good Englishman 
still. But this revulsion of feeling was no deeper than a sentiment. 
Not the discrimination ‘of his reasoning but the fact that he had 
laid his reasons bare caused the renewed interest in him. He was 
admired for his intentions. He was pitied for'the errors into which 
they had led him. But he remained misunderstood. 

There was every reason for it. Newman was strangely un-Eng- 
lish in almost every trait save the sentimentality his English ad- 
mirers have overstressed. Tact, self-control in all except the rarest. 
and most private situations, delicacy of sensation, clarity of per- 
ception, firmness of belief: the combination of these.traits is rare 
anywhere, but almost miraculous in England; and it was quite 
contradictory to the drift of Victorianism. Newman’s personality 
was Gallic in its subtlety; his logic Gallic in its relentlessness. Yet 
he was never a victim of Gallic formalism. He had been trained 
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with an English breadth and freedom. And his personality had 
taken shape under peculiar and temporary circumstances, at a time 
when rationalism and faith could make an easy fusion. As a child 
he drank in Evangelical doctrines when they were strongest within 
the Establishment. At Oxford the influence of Keble’s emotional 
Christianity held his faith firm while Whately’s rationalism sub- 
mitted it to the constant test of logical attack. Or, to speak in more 
ultimate terms, Oxford of the ’twenties permitted him to absorb 
both the eighteenth century rationalism of Bishop Butler and the 
piety of eighteenth century Evangelicals like Scott, the editor of 
the Bible.. The Gallic personality of Newman came from a rare 
but perfect fusion of two opposing native currents. It threw him 
into sympathy with France, with French churchmen, throughout 
his life, but it did not come from France at all. 

By submitting Evangelicalism to the test of reason, Newman be- 
came a Catholic. The Evangelical part of him rejected the narrow 
logic that lay behind both the scepticism of Gibbon and the ideal- 
ism of Berkeley. It permitted him to accept Newton’s science as 
completely true and completely irrelevant to religion. But it made 
him suspicious of Locke as more theoretical than empiric, and of 
Bacon as more empirical than the spiritual nature of the man 
would admit. At the same time, his rationalistic side left him cold 
to the German metaphysics of Coleridge. He had no use for a 
categorical imperative of duty, which replaced understanding by 
instinct in matters of conduct and was only the vestige in Kantian 
philosophy of the Christian conscience. He disliked, for the same 
reason, the sentimental naturalism of Shaftesbury, and Shaftes- 
bury was the grandfather of Evangelicalism. During his Oxford 
years he thought that the Church of England in the seventeenth 
century, before it had been contaminated by these errors, had re- 
tained the purity of Catholic doctrine. And to this purity he 
sought, but as he was to discover, in vain, to restore it. 

Thus Newman became one of the few Englishmen of his time 
who actually believed the doctrines, and what is always essential 
to belief, the implications of the doctrines, which most Victorians 
supposed they believed because they had inherited an emotional 
attachment for them. It would be hard to find a Victorian who 
wrote more frankly of the existence of doubt. It would be impos- 
sible to find one as free from every trace of it. There is not a line 
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of his writings disturbed by a tremor of doubt over any point of 
traditional Christian dogma. The current of feeling behind the 
words runs sure and clear. It might have been hesitant, circu- 
itous in fact, during Anglican years when Anglican claims were 
being justified. But it was never hesitant when the foundations 
of Christianity were reached. Nor was frankness for him ever a 
subterfuge to conceal, to charm away doubt. Instead, his tact 
and hospitality of mind led him repeatedly to state his belief 
through the conditional, so unconditioned was it to his own spirit. 
He does not say, “since God exists”, but “if God exists”, though 
he often adds the reassuring parenthesis, “as assuredly we believe 
he does”. He labelled the road to infidelity so that even the faith- 
less might have no doubt whither they journeyed. But he did not 
censure with a proud and bitter spirit, since he loved a clear con- 
cept for its own beauty. Such a frame of mind was impossible 
to Evangelicals and unfamiliar to Catholics. 

The argument which Newman put so frankly and in so much 
detail cannot be fairly condensed. To do so is to simplify it into 
a single line of thought and to rob it of the proof necessary for 
conviction. But it was, briefly, that belief in the Trinity has been 
the indispensible element in the Christian tradition, and that his- 
torically as well as logically the Catholic system has been the only 
guarantee to its continuance. Newman built upon the generally 
accepted postulates of Christianity: the existence of God, the 
divinity of Christ, the literal inspiration of the Bible, the efficacy 
of prayer, our future abode in heaven or hell. These were the 
dogmas every Evangelical might be expected to hold. Few Vic- 
torians would venture to gainsay them. Thomas Arnold was re- 
garded by many of his contemporaries as the leader of the radicals 
within the Establishment. Yet he believed so thoroughly in the 
Trinity that he resigned from the governing board of the new non- 
sectarian University of London since he would not admit that a 
Christian king could have chartered an institution open to Jews 
and Unitarians. Newman’s assumptions seemed safe enough at 
the time. 

He drew inferences from them, however, which Thomas Ar- 
nold’s impulsive temperament ignored. He saw that the history 
of Christianity has been a continual warfare on the part of the 
Catholic Church against a tendency to overthrow the Trinity by 
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making one of its three persons superior to the other two. What- 
ever its apparent or practical justification at the time, every schism 
had involved a heresy of this sort. And every heresy had been a 
double sin; a sin against reason which had induced sinful con- 
duct. To exalt God, for instance, in forgetfulness of Christ and 
the Holy Ghost, had been to believe in a supreme unapproachable 
power, the God of the deists, who made his worshippers cruel and 
fatalistic. To trust chiefly in the Holy Ghost, like the Puritans, 
had been to revert to natural religion where every man was his 
own prophet, a law unto himself. But to believe that Christ was 
both man and God had always been to throw God and conscience 
into a delicate and rightful harmony. 

The history of the Church showed how delicate the equilibrium 
was. Reliance upon the average man’s, indeed the average 
priest’s, knowledge of the Bible the earliest centuries had proved 
was insufficient to maintain it. The Bible contained all religious 
truth, but never in expanded form, intelligible at all times, in all 
places, and by all men. So, with Biblical justification, the Church 
was organized as a defense against heresy. It early became an 
association of scholars and administrators who could promulgate 
the living adequate interpretation of the Bible constantly required. 
The very dogma of the Trinity, for instance, was only implied in 
the Bible. Divine as its sanction has been esteemed, it was author- 
itatively put forth by a council of bishops at Nicaea. This action, 
accepted by almost every variety of Christian throughout the ages, 
implied what also could be given a Biblical sanction, that Christ 
had transferred to Peter and the Church his living spiritual force, 
a tradition, to which those spiritually and intellectually trained by 
the Church had access, which had indeed established the canon of 
the holy books itself, and which continued necessary for the proper 
understanding of them. In fact, as the figure of Christ receded 
further into history and his words tended to acquire the dust fall- 
ing upon old books, the burden of preserving his divinity fresh for 
the world fell more and more heavily upon tradition, upon what is 
known as the apostolic succession. Authority necessarily became 
more centralized, theology expanded into the science of Revela- 
tion, and the mystery of the sacraments, though unchanged in 
meaning, become more and more essential through their power to 
present the personality of Christ by proxy. 
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Newman became absorbed in this point of view. By his in- 
sistence upon the miraculou@ power and the insight into truth of 
the Church in his own day and for the future, he alarmed even 
Catholics who had been accustomed to write as though the Reve- 
lation had ended with St. Thomas Aquinas or at the furthest, the 
Council of Trent. But his argument was directed against Protes- 
tants. It insisted that reliance upon an untrained, often a wholly 
secular, Private Judgment, which was the keystone of Protes- 
tantism, was, as history and scripture and logic proved, the very 
heart of heresy. Now, as in the early centuries, it was both wil- 
ful and benighted. And the worst of modern heresies which it had 
inspired was as well the confession of its bankruptcy. Heresy itself 
became an affair of no importance. Private Judgment had come 
to justify the discard of all judgment whatsoever. It permitted 
the Victorians to assume that a moral life was the sole end of 
Christianity, as though the standards for such a life needed no 
definition, as though God had not made belief also an end in itself, 
as though) he had not revealed a belief as well as a personality, 
and utilized man’s mind along with his emotions. 

Such an argument was distasteful to the Victorian temperament. 
Sensing that its conclusion spelt Rome, the Evangelicals hastily 
turned away. But there was a deeper justification for their con- 
duct than mere prejudice. The premises of the argument, though 
of pious memory, no longer really moved an age that was actually 
living more and more under another set, being formulated by 
science, but not yet crystalized into a general and conscious ac- 
ceptance. The Victorian was irresolute because he was not quite 
blind to the future. He had a conception of progress in business. 
He was acquainted with the theory of evolution in biology. But 
his devotion to tradition and his own comfort made him loath to 
extend these theories into the realms of social life and especially 
into that of theology, where they would annihilate all revealed 
religion whatsoever. He hesitated painfully between an old and 
a new which could not be reconciled, though he sought to reconcile 
them by understanding neither. There was an element of the ridic- 
ulous in his Janus attempt to look backwards with the eye of senti- 
ment while he refused to pay any philosophical attention to the 
path in which science and industry had planted his feet. He com- © 
promised his embarrassment by darting glances downwards and 
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taking pains to walk slowly. He would be honest in particulars. 
He would manfully admit new facts and insignificant fragments 
of new truth. But he preferred to remain near-sighted. For, 
within the core of his being, he sensed the gestation of a new age, 
of which Newman was wholly unconscious. Since Newman’s 
piety was anything but vague, he made no compromise with 
science. His attitude satisfied the demands of his temperament. 
But he disconcerted his contemporaries by showing them what 
they wished and pretended to believe, but for obscure reasons 
could no longer. 

The minority of Catholics in England were no better disposed 
to accept Newman’s point of view. They were suspicious of an 
argument for Catholic orthodoxy conducted in so clever and inde- 
pendent a fashion. Habituated to the static character of Thomist 
theology, they disliked a theory of development, which, however 
free from doubt, introduced the confusion of perpetual restate- 
ment, of perpetual change in methods. Such variations, though 
thev might meet the needs of a new age, and certainly testified to 
a continued fertility of divine invention in the Church, were as 
upsetting as changes in dogma. The imagination of Catholics 
was fixed upon the Middle Ages. They disapproved of a writer 
who never interested himself in medieval thought, who went di- 
rectly to Aristotle, and called Aristotle a natural revelation as 
long as the world should last of logical method, of philosophic 
truth, of the eternal axioms of science. Newman’s personality 
seemed to have indelibly Protestant traits. He showed little re- 
spect for medieval asceticism. His own patron saint was but of 
yesterday, and had not instituted a rigid monastic code. The 
followers of S. Philip Neri did not flagellate the body. They did 
not hate or deny the world. “We attain to heaven”, Newman has 
written, “by using this world well, though it is to pass away; we 
perfect our nature, not by undoing it, but by adding to it what is 
more than nature, and directing towards higher aims than its 
own.” The members of Newman’s Oratory did not renounce 
their private property. They kept their freedom of work and 
movement. They formed a community of equals, paying defer- 
ence to Newman out of respect not for his position but for his 
Native genius, imposing discipline upon themselves, almost in 
Protestant fashion, by habits of self-control. Newman might well 
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have seemed to the more ardent Catholics to be ‘developing’ away 
the very style of Catholic thought and practice. They might well 
have been alarmed by the abundance of Anglican names in the 
footnotes of his books. His new method in theology was built 
upon a foundation, as he freely confessed, which Anglican theo- 
logians had laid. Catholics were accustomed to hold the utter- 
ances of heretics tainted. Yet Newman was content with the 
Anglican assumption of Hooker that the truth was more convinc- 
ing when it proceeded from divers sources and shone conspicu- 
ously amid the perversions of error. 

To the minority of radicals and utilitarians, on the other hand, 
Newman was obviously without appeal. His Catholicism was 
part of a thoroughly conservative view of life. If one took pains 
to assemble his casual remarks on social questions, they were 
found worse than obscurantist. There was not a ray of trust in 
progress, not a glimpse of a coming millenium. Once the nervous- 
ness of the Reform Bill years was dispelled, Newman seems to 
have become completely indifferent to popular agitation. Appar- 
ently he would let the lower classes tire themselves out in their 
discontent, and revert once more to their habitual subserviency. 
There was no writer of the period who wrote with a more com- 
plete unconsciousness of their existence in state or church. He 
left them untroubled in neglect. He neither patronized nor flat- 
tered them. He did not write to disturb or to convert them. He 
had no faith in popular education. Revolutions he believed were 
always wrong. The masses should have confidence in those 
placed in authority over them. Social equality seemed a myth to 
him. He found in life inevitable distinctions of class, wealth, 
power, culture, learning, and believed them imposed by the will of 
God. With a reference to Aristotle and the book of Genesis, he dis- 
missed the controversy over evolution. Like these two authorities, 
and Linnaeus and Cuvier, the two scientists who were authorita- 
tive during his formative years, Newman believed that God had 
defined at the creation the several species so that they could de- 
velop only in their separate ways to their predetermined ends. 
He was doubtful, even, of the scientific method in history, which, 
though a useful, was a human invention that should not be allowed 
arrogantly to usurp the authority established by Christ. And so 
he rejected the new Biblical criticisms in Germany, with which he 
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thought so good a scholar as Déllinger was sullied. He was satis- 
fied to accept the canon of the Bible as fixed in a more pious age 
which was certainly nearer in time to the truth. A study of com- 
parative religion was futile, the term itself was misleading, since 
it could properly be only a contrast between the divinely estab- 
lished faith and a thousand and one evidences of human depravity 
and superstition. It was distressing enough to be forced to con- 
template the manners and conduct of Christian schismatics. His 
confidence in the spiritual continuity of the church, in the tradi- 
tion of apostolic succession, saved him by a thread from the argu- 
ment in a circle. But it was a thread that would not bear the 
weight of less devoutly trained utilitarians. 

The almost universal disposition to disagree with Newman’s 
theological beliefs is intelligible. But it has, unfortunately, ob- 
scured the importance of his philosophical viewpoint, of which his 
theology was only a particular application. Transcending his 
Catholicism, and for that very reason arousing the suspicion of 
Catholics, was his conception of the way in which an individual 
comes to believe the truth. This was by reliance on what he 
termed the illative sense of men. It was not primarily by trusting 
an institution. Institutions were doubtless to be trusted, but only 
insofar as they enshrined and perpetuated the conclusions of the 
illative sense in the wisest of mankind. One was predisposed in 
their favor since they represented the consensus of opinion, a clari- 
fication of the doubts and attitudes of more than one mind and 
more than one age. In the fashion of his own century, Newman 
compared an institution to an organism, that comes into existence 
to fulfill a certain purpose, that flourishes as long as it adapts 
itself to changing times and places, but dies when in this adap- 
tation it fails to promote the purpose of its being. Of all institu- 
tions the Church was most perfect since its purpose was not only 
the most definite but appointed by God. Conceptions of the school 
and the state were induced from experience, but the Church was 
based upon the only deductive science, God’s grant of theology to 
man, and it was held in unity by the very breath God dissemi- 
nated through Christ’s words in the consecration of his successors. 
But Newman recognized as well as Burke how delicate is the equi- 
librium of forces in any healthy institution. Even when the 
Church was concerned, he did not lose sight of the natural inde- 
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pendence of its elements, that it was composed of individuals to 
whom God had made the dangerous grant of free will. Blind 
subserviency meant the death of its component parts, which could 
no longer receive even the breath of God. There must be under- 
standing even of the truth, and understanding involved the use of 
the illative sense. 

Not every man possessed the illative sense. The common man 
had as little of it as he had of free will. Ignorant and bound by 
sin, he must take his religion as he took his sin, on trust. But 
even in him the power to discriminate between a true and a false 
trust was not altogether lost. Among his instincts was one indubit- 
ably good, his capacity intuitively to recognize spiritual authority. 
For the masses Newman would have accepted Carlyle’s favorite 
theory. He too believed that heart spoke directly to heart. But 
he was quite unlike Carlyle in that he would not ingeniously 
universalize the principle. The uncommon man had his difficulties 
though he had been granted greater power to overcome them. 
And they arose from this very grant of power. In proportion as 
man ascended in the scale of worth, in proportion as he became 
one to be trusted rather than to trust, he only exchanged one set 
of difficulties for another. No longer troubled by ignoble sins, he 
became troubled by the nature of belief. Reason developed, be- 
came conscious, insisted upon being used, imposed individuality 
upon him. Intuition might leave him free from positive doubt. 
But. his reason, pleasurable to use and seeking authority, indeed 
his most God-granted trait, would start up a thousand difficulties 
in the path of faith. Once they were cleared away, there was no 
question that faith became more profound and authoritative. But 
until the assent of reason had been secured, one felt disintegrated, 
incomplete. 

And so, against the glib doctrine of Carlyle that the man of 
talent, like any other, should follow his instincts, satisfied with 
some bundle of truisms for battle cries, Newman raised the oppo- 
site theory which made him suspect for Jesuitism among his Car- 
lyle-admiring contemporaries. The truth was complicated, as only 
the wise man knew. It lay not in any one generalization, nor even 
in the whole body of them, but in the whole body of relationships 
among them. No single generalization was true for any particu- 
lar case, but only a particular combination of them. And knowl- 
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edge of this combination was never gained by any simple process. 
In proportion as a man was talented, the conscious mind became 
more and more authoritative. But it was never alone involved. 
It could never be divorced from the life of instinct and the uncon- 
scious influence of past associations. Whether it be the right 
method or no, the only method to obtain the truth possible to man, 
that even the best of men actually used, was a complex association 
of reasoning and what we may please to call intuition. A whole 
experience by obscure but inevitable processes focussed upon the 
immediate problem. The more aware the conscious mind was of 
its limitations, the less it was bound and confused by them. The 
ignorant and the intelligent doubtless reached their ground for 
action and for belief the same way. Only in the man of rich ex- 
perience, a well-stocked mind, and superior natural gifts, instinct 
was not the preponderant factor. The reason was helpful, refining 
intuition itself. The judgment was sensitive; its associations were 
more complex and abundant; its conclusions, therefore, more 
just. Such a faculty of judging employed the whole man. It did 
not divorce the brain from the rest of the nervous system. It did 
not attack the problems of philosophy with the quibbling logic of 
a lawyer, concerned only to make out a case. And when it was a 
well-nigh perfect combination of these elements under the direc- 
tion of the reason, Newman called it the illative sense. 

Its existence was Newman’s explanation why, in the society of 
the cultivated, one trusts a man for reasons more subtle and hard 
to justify than admiration for the logical sequence of his ideas. 
One’s confidence is given not to a flow of enthymemes, but to the 
authority of a personality. Its foundation is psychological rather 
than logical. And so when Newman turned to consider the 
Church, he came at length, for reasons that are not entirely con- 
vincing, to believe he ought not trust it as a repository of divine 
truth or as an association of experts in religion, but as embodying, 
as personifying, both of these, in an infallible Pope at its head, 
Christ’s vicar upon earth. But within the vicar, whose infalli- 
bility was limited, ever for Newman survived, as best it could in 
this fallible world, the spirit of the single man in whom the illative 
sense had been quite perfect. He did not base his belief in Christ- 
ianity alone or chiefly upon the careful rationalization of Aquinas, 
though the Summa was doubtless satisfactory as far as it went. 
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But with somewhat of a Protestant affection, though never with 
the simplicity of a Protestant, he found the authority of Christian- 
ity in the personality of Christ. It lay in his personality, which 
included his ideas. However necessary dogma might be to give 
insight into these, the Catholic Church gained Newman’s confi- 
dence because the personality of Christ continued to live and could 
only continue fully to live in the eucharist and in the person of 
those who, under the zgis of the Pope, having power to recreate his 
body and blood, still received his particular inspiration. 

The Grammar of Assent is at once Newman’s most important 
and his worst written book. The doctrine of the illative sense 
could only by the most delicate adjustment be adapted to the 
Catholic dogma. Its spirit was Protestant, pragmatic, uncon- 
genial to the scholastic method of the Roman Church, and indeed 
to belief in any sort of infallibility. It might account for the re- 
spect one man pays to the judgment of another man. But it left 
the individual, in proportion to his possession of it, superior to the 
institution. It was no justification for bureaucracy. Its applica- 
tion, therefore, was bound to be incongruous. Thought out by one 
accustomed to theological argument and solicitous to avoid errors 
of heresy as well as those of judgment, it was written by the very 
method it sought to supplant. In defiance of its own deductions, 
its ideas were unfolded by the logical method of defining terms. 
Yet its intention was to displace the notion, so important in medie- 
val theology and only recently discarded in texts on logic, that 
syllogistic reasoning is of positive value. The subject craved psy- 
chological treatment. And Newman did in fact, reach his defini- 
tions and build his theory by the use of introspective psychology. 
He generalized a doctrine from his own difficult conversion. He 
studied in himself the factors that produce a change of mind. 

Newman did not, of course, discard abstract truth. But, with 
pragmatic solicitude for the particular, he set the limits to its 
utility. We reach abstractions through accumulation of only the 
similar elements in particulars, and we should never lose sight of 
this fact when we reverse the process in deductive reasoning. 
When he applied his argument to the Church, he only assumed 
that special aids had been divinely appointed to make easier the 
attainment and application of divine truth. But however divine 
these abstract principles might be, every man who really believed 
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them (for the illiterate could hardly be said to believe but only to 
trust those capable of belief), every intelligent man came to his 
belief through an accumulation of unique individual evidences. 
The goal might be a common one, but whether he knew it or not, 
each man who believed made his own road thither. Arguments 
collected unawares as well as consciously. They became associated 
by dint of conscious reasoning only after they had been set in the 
way by the incessant activity, the mixture of immediate sensation 
and involved recollection, that is always going on in the back- 


‘ground of the mind. Conscious reasoning was only a single and 


always an interrupted factor in their association. In time they 
came to form a tissue of consistent weave into the pattern of which 
some external event or some final train of ideas threw all the prob- 
lems of life. Conversion, whether sudden or slow, whether spec- 
tacular or at first unconscious, was always this change of center 
in one’s personality, that, if it was permanent, had been thus 
gradually prepared for. It was the overthrow of one set of ideas 
and emotions by the accumulation of a different set. The cube 
suddenly turned upon a new face. It was a movement too com- 
plex to be called volitional, in which straightforward logic had only 
an ornamental part to play. The most subtle and unappreciated 
reactions to environment, the most neglected of reasons, had been 
more important. Often one would argue consciously and consis- 
tently for the opposite side until the new viewpoint had taken 
form and assumed control. Reasons that one had willed into sub- 
ordination rebelled. If, on the other hand, there had been no 
displacement, but only a development, one possessed for the first 
time a veritable poise, a sure attitude toward life. Thus was certi- 
tude attained, all too often, as it were, accidentally. And for this 
reason Newman was gracious and tolerant towards his opponents. 
He realized that a conversion, always difficult, might be in point 
of fact for them impossible. They might suffer in consequence, 
but they were not to be despised. Those who had been more suc- 
cessful had the responsibility for instituting a better atmosphere. 
And so Newman became absorbed in the problems of education. 
He would have the conscious mind control as far as possible in life 
and beliefs of man. And he saw that habits of thought and feeling 
are established at an early age. 
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Newman was not content to define the nature of certitude. He 
was interested to establish the intermediate stages to doubt itself. 
Always with an eye for the actual and the practical, he saw that 
there are many concerns of the mind for which partial assent is 
enough. There are those doctrines which we do not positively 
doubt, but which we do not deem worth fighting for. There are 
those in which we think we believe until occasion puts them seri- 
ously to the test. In all of these many conditions of mind except 
belief a measure of doubt is present. But belief itself is a unique 
state, a fixation of the personality, to be defined as the complete 
absence of doubt, either rational or neurotic, rather than as the 
complete possession of truth, for which not a lifetime, nor an 
epoch, but eternity itself is requisite. And so Newman wrote con- 
fidently, “He who believes Revelation with that absolute faith 
which is the prerogative of a Catholic, is not the nervous creature 
who startles at every sudden sound, and is fluttered by every 
strange or novel experience which meets his eyes.” Engaged in 
the explanation of his,;own certitude regarding the Catholic faith, 
Newman did not generalize his statement. If pressed for an ans- 
wer, he would have said that in a changing and corrupted world, 
the, only certitude was of Catholic truth. Yet to those whose hori- 
zon is less circumscribed, Newman’s genius must seem to have led 
him into an analysis of much broader application. It will account 
for all belief, and other beliefs than Catholicism are possible to 
man. Even he who believes in agnosticism, to use the misleading 
Victorian term, believes as firmly in a method for attaining a 
truth he has not yet reached, though he deems he has had a 
glimpse of it, in the face of innumerable difficulties and particular 
mistakes. Newman’s point of view was in the drift of modern 
thought. 

He was with Hooker and with Butler of the Analogy and with 
Burke, a small but notable group of Englishmen who, to conceal 
the deficiency of their understanding would never consent, in de- 
fiance of reality, to crush life within a simple formula. Life and 
truth to these men were inseparably related. The causes of the 
simplest event were many and complex. And a single cause set 
up in association with others led to consequences that were unex- 
pected and irrelevant. Newman more than any other of them was 
conscious of these manifold relationships. Perhaps the Catholic 
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system alone, since modern science was still so young, could have 
aided him to this insight in an age of disintegrating thought and 
conflicting emotions. With its support, at all events, Newman 
succeeded in avoiding the weaknesses of his age more resolutely 
and less egotistically than any other writer who objected to the 
hypocrisy and contradictions of Evangelical Victorianism. But he 
attempted as well to feed the tradition that gave him confidence. 
In the face of a dominant Thomism, he sought to restore to the 
Church the philosophy of Aristotle and the Greek conception of 
the well-balanced life. He would not accept the implicit dualism 
of the Church. Sin for him was error and not reality. Nor did 
he make any crude dichotomy between the ideals of the Church 
and the materialism of secular life. He would not deprive men of 
a multitude of interests, but only insist upon a proper emphasis 
of relation among them. He saw no validity in the simple life. 
The true nature of life was as delightfully complex and hazardous, 
as mobile and as surely designed, as one of the great symphonies 
he understood so well. “Everything,” he insisted, “has its own 
perfection, be it higher or lower in the scale of things; and the 
perfection of one is not the perfection of another. Things animate, 
inanimate, visible, invisible,,all are good in their kind; and have a 
best of themselves which is an object of pursuit.” He would not 
send to heaven mutilated souls. He realized that the perfection 
of the soul is dependent upon ,the perfection of the body also. 
That such a theory did not reduce the difficulties of life did not 
alarm him. It afforded him instead the opportunity to construct 
from his experience of the richness of life and from his knowledge 
of Catholic theology the only new Christian cosmogony since 
Dante, and one which, if Christianity is to survive, must supercede 
Dante’s now dead Thomism and its long since crumbled frag- 
ments in Protestantism. But if, as it appears, the method of 
science has already replaced Revelation, so careful and true are 
the divisions of Newman’s system that we can disregard the super- 
human and retain only the human portions of it. For Newman’s 
genius transcends the Catholicism within which he sought to con- 
fine it. The uniquely beautiful, the delicately balanced person- 
ality which was thrown open to us in the Apologia is sufficient in 
itself, and requires no Purgatory or Paradise for its completion. 
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by Arthur Kyle Davis, Fr. 

















THE LAWN 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


So many poets fresh and young 
Have drunk your beauty and have sung 
Their Lawn-exhilarated songs 
With fervor that to youth belongs— 
I too in that ecstatic choir 
Once wooed you with untutored lyre 
Nor would I all afresh offend 
But that with years I apprehend 
A meaning youth may not descry 
In beauty that so takes his eye 
He but surrenders to its shock 
Beneath Rotunda’s regnant clock .. . 


Yet is the loveliness undimmed 
That youth tumultuously hymned, 
And memory’s image will not fail 
To draw its pageantry to scale: 

Old mellow brick, tall columns, white, 
Great trees for softness, ranged aright, 
A grassy carpet, terraced stair, 

Drops past the colonnades, to where 
Full-faced broad-shouldered Cabell Hall 
Shuts in the far quadrangle’s wall; 
Blue-distant mountains, and a pair 

Of brooding clouds in sunlit air... 


But catalogue your beauty’s spell? 
I may enmesh the stars, as well! 
It is a sheltered academe 
Fit for some proud Platonic dream, 
A classic calm as yet uncaught 
By worldliness, a lair for thought, 
Soul’s garden spread beneath that dome, 
Symbol of spiritual home. 
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Even when college mirth makes merry 
Within the cloistered sanctuary 
The loud invasion cannot scare 
The spiritual presence there 
That knows and loves the fiery wine 
Of youth and laughter, smiles benign. 
Retreating youth in spirits high 
Is somehow sobered, knows not why. 
Far fades the moment’s uproar rude, 
Returns your wonted quietude, 
The deep tranquillity of dawn, 
Your hushed high stateliness, O Lawn. 


Were I monarch of old time, 
Not merest modern man of rhyme, 
This first decree would I send forth 
Through my dominions, south to north; 

“Good people all, we much regret 
The laws that make our kingdom fret. 
We therefore give you this command, 
All men and women of our land: 
When you are old enough to feel 
The touch of wisdom and to kneel 
To beauty in your heart, come gaze 
On this our Lawn, then go your ways. 
No chatter meanwhile; walk or sit 
An hour, then home and think of it. 
That image in your heart but store, 
You may be free forevermore; 
It will give far more certain pause 
To evil than our luckless laws; 
Nor does morality begin 
Until it rises from within. 
Hence many laws have been at strife 
With our desire, the moral life. 
Away with prohibitions drear! 
For what unwisdom shall we fear 
When through the state and nation runs 
The life-blood of our Lawn-led sons?” 
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Lawn, you forever hold a lance 
To quell the front of ignorance, 
Of evil, and the vulgar kin 
Of too-much-virtue that is sin. 
Your beauty is the Soul erect 
Of man’s white-pillared Intellect, 
Yet grounded in the good green Earth 
Whence all that’s true must come to birth, 
And firm-built, with for background all 
The red-brick strength of Passion’s wall. 
Your spirit is the pictured plan 
Of inner harmony in man. 
And Sense and Soul most meetly kiss 
On Mind’s plateaued Acropolis. 
Alike your beauty, wisdom, speak 
The golden language of the Greek. 


Here, here is brewed your potent charm 
That keeps men sober from alarm, 
And shall no lewd-lipped infidel 
Pollute the chalice of your spell 
Nor curtained sanctimony pour 
Its falsities about your door. 
For not for nought was blazoned there 
The scriptured truth beyond impair 
(My mind’s eye reads it clear for me), 
KAI . . . “Knowing truth shall make you free.” 
When man’s conceit is overblown, 
To wild fanaticism prone, 
Your silvery laughter from his youth 
Shall put to flight the foul untruth, 
And giving him the strength to see 
Save him from boorish slavery. 
Your daylight wisdom puts to flight 
Mere goodness as a thing of night; 
More dangerous than sinner, saint 
That knows no conscience for restraint. 
Whoever would be good must first 
Quench at the well of truth his thirst, 
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Take to his heart the plain decree 
That to be good man must be free, 
And graft this gospel in his blood: 
Man truly free is also good. 

The letters of the Lawn outspeak 
Its spirit luminous in Greek, 
Linking a Christian heritage 

To wisdom of Hellenic sage— 
Touchstone by which one surely can 
Tell free man from barbarian. 


Great God, whose will mysterious runs 
Through cosmic systems of the suns, 
Beneath whose zgis men descry 
Some kinship of the low and high, 
Whose worship is when men respect 
The soul-light of man’s intellect, 
Whose law alone is liberty, 

Whose truth is power to make men free, 
Great God, when ignorance uncouth 
Sets itself up for highest truth 

And folly’s word in priest disguise 
Persuades the people it is wise, 

Though darkness in the land may dwell, 
Keep pure from siege this citadel! 
Whatever wild invasions come, 

Keep safe our Lawn’s Palladium, 

That from her torch amid the night 
May be re-kindled wisdom’s light 

And from this ark our earth may be 
Re-peopled with philosophy. 


This blessed plot, this Lawn, this land, 
Realm of all men who understand. 
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BEYOND HUMANISM 
SomE Notes on T. E. HutmMe 


La critique des idées a pour préface la critique des passions sus- 
ceptibles d’affoler les idées. 
Prerre Lasserre.* 


For Hulme actually wrote, in the notes for his Critique of Satis- 
faction, our soundest repudiation of the nineteenth-century quest of 
an absolute solution of the world, of a world it pretended to know 
something about. 
Auten Tarte.’ 
ULME?’S death in the war was a great misfortune for 
English letters. As a philosopher and mathematician he 
astounded his masters. His passion for ideas led him into many 
fields of human knowledge, not only Philosophy and Mathematics 
but also Religion, Art, and Literature. He was an enthusiast and 
a great talker. His friends of the Poets’ Club and others who 
might drop in would listen to him for hours. The notes he left 
at his death have been edited by Mr. Herbert Read.* 

Thomas Ernest Hulme was born in 1883 in Staffordshire. In 
1904 he was sent down from St. John’s College, Cambridge, for 
indulging in a brawl. He spent the next two years in London. In 
1906 he was three months in Canada, in 1907 seven months in 
Brussels where he taught English and learned French and Ger- 
man; in 1911, Italy, and in 1912 he returned to Cambridge bearing 
a recommendation from Bergson, the philosopher; then Berlin for 
nine months, then London again and the war. He was killed at 
Nieuport in September, 1917. 

Bergson said in his letter: “Either I am very much deceived 
or he is destined to produce interesting works in the field of phil- 
osophy in general and more particularly perhaps in the philosophy 
of art.” He was busy on such works as: Modern Theories of Art, 
A General Introduction to the Philosophy of Bergson, Jacob Ep- 


Le Romantisme Francais. 1907. 

*? Tue Sewanee Review. 1927. 

* Speculations. Kegan Paul. 1924. Notes on Language and Style. The Cri- 
terion. July, 1925. 
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stein and the Asthetics of Sculpture, Expression and Style—the 
Psychology of Literature. 
Mr. Epstein wrote, in a foreword to Speculations : 


Hulme was my very great friend, and what I can say about 
him is entirely personal. 

What appealed to me particularly in him was the vigour 
and sincerity of his thought. He was capable of kicking a 
theory as well as a man downstairs when the occasion de- 
manded. I always felt him to be my chief bulwark against 
malicious criticism. He was a man who had no regard for 
personal fame or notoriety, and he considered that his work 
lay entirely in the future. His whole work was a preparation if 
for the task of interpretation which he had set himself. He Hl | 
would make reckless sacrifices to possess works of art which h 
he could not really afford; he bought not only my own works, 
but also those of Gaudier-Brzeska—and this long before , 
Gaudier was well-known. if 

Hulme was a terror to “fumistes” and charlatans of all iF 
kinds. His passion for the truth was uncontrolled. | 

I recall dozens of little personal things characteristic of the it 
man—but particularly our first meeting. I was at work on iy 
the Wilde monument. Hulme immediately put his own con- i 
struction on my work—turned it into some theory of projec- 
tiles. My sculpture only served to start the train of his 
thought. Abstract art had an extraordinary attraction for 
him: his own brain worked that way. 

At one time, in company with a group of “imagists,” he 
composed some short poems with which, had he gone on, he i | 
would have made what would be called a literary “success”. 
But this seemed to him too facile. Like Plato and Socrates, i} 
he drew the intellectual youth of his time around him. We ) 
have no one quite like him in England today. : 


— ISS 


Hulme was also a prophet. He prophesied a change in our out- 
look on life and a renunciation of the romantic spirit in literature. 

“Actual philosophy,” he states, and this is where his method 
begins, “is not a pure but a mixed subject. It results from a con- 
fusion between two subjects which stand in no essential or neces- 
sary relation to each other, though they may be combined to- 
gether for a practical end. One of these subjects is a science, and 
the other is not.” These two subjects he denotes as: Pure Phil- a 
osophy (L), the scientific, and a more personal subject (h) made H | 
up of ideals, standards or canons of satisfaction which “should be 
subject to a critique.” It is to (h) that he has given “the some- 
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what grotesque title of the Critique of Satisfaction.” Much of 
Hulme’s thinking turns upon (h) and because literature eventu- 
ally comes within its boundaries it is pertinent to take note of its 
scope. 

“In his last chapter, in his ‘conclusion,’ the philosopher presents 
us with his reconstructed world as it is in reality. ... He under- 
takes to show that the world is other than it appears to me; and 
as he takes the trouble to prove this, we should expect to find that 
consciously or unconsciously the final picture he presents will to 
some degree or other satisfy him.” That is the word Hulme makes 
use of. He and others who have exposed the nineteenth century, 
for example Lasserre, are inclined to think that the standards 
which satisfy a particular age are unconscious standards, which no 
intelligent individual is expected to question, but which, taken for 
granted, lead to a characteristic view of life and a characteristic 
literature. Hulme puts it like this: “In order to understand a 
period it is necessary not so much to be acquainted with its more 
defined opinions as with the doctrines which are thought of not 
as doctrines, but FACTS. There are certain doctrines which for a 
particular period seem not doctrines, but inevitable categories of 
the human mind. Men do not look on them merely as correct 
opinion, for they have become so much a part of the mind, and 
lie so far back, that they are never really conscious of them at all. 
They do not see them, but other things through them. It is these 
abstract ideas at the centre, the things which they take for granted, 
that characterise a period.” Therefore a complete understanding 
of any period involves an examination of these pseudo-categories 
which “lie so far back,” their origin and development. As regards 
the modern age it involves an inquiry into the origins of our belief 
in personality and progress. 

“The fundamental error is in placing Perfection in humanity.” 
And in tracing it to its source Hulme does not stop at Romanticism 
and Rousseau, he goes back to the stoics, Epicureans, and Pan- 
theists of the Renaissance. At the Renaissance “men’s categories 
changed; the things they took for granted changed. Everything 
followed from that.” From this point of view we comprehend 
two periods of history: The Middle Ages, and the period from the 
Renaissance to us. The canons of satisfaction in these two periods, 
Hulme states, are: in the one case, a belief in the imperfection of 
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man, the subordination of man to certain absolute values, the 
doctrine of Original Sin, immortality; in the second case, a belief 
in the perfection of man, in personality and “all the bunkum that 
follows from it.” His notes are sufficient to indicate that a very 
interesting history of modern literature could be written with these 
canons as guides. The two periods may be denominated Religious 
and Human. Of the two Hulme inclines to the Religious. “TI hold, 
quite coldly and intellectually as it were, that the way of thinking 
about the world and man, the conception of sin and the categories 
which ultimately make up the religious attitude, are the true cate- 
gories and the right way of thinking . . . the important thing is 
that this attitude is not merely a contrasted attitude, which I am 
interested in, as it were, for the purpose of symmetry in historical 
exposition, but a real attitude, perfectly possible for us today. To 
see this is a kind of conversion.” Hulme, therefore, turned to St. 
Thomas Aquinas. And by his “conversion” is it too much to say 
that he has shown the way for our restless and disillusioned gen- 
eration of poets who had pinned their faith to the doctrine of 
evolution and to a machine only too capable of enslaving their 
souls? He has made possible a return to religious poetry in Eng- 
land. Mr. T. S. Eliot is his disciple. There is a parallel case 
abroad. In France, and for the same reasons, we have philoso- 
phers like Jacques Maritain and poets like Jean Cocteau. Mari- 
tain, brought up a Protestant and Bergsonian but a convert to the 
Catholic Church, since 1914* has not ceased to advocate the 
realism of St. Thomas as a solution for all our problems. 

Hulme was convinced that we were at the end of a period which 
had lasted for four hundred years, during which time the Greek 
attitude had prevailed. He saw signs of a renunciation of that 
attitude in Philosophy and Art: in the neo-realism of G. E. 
Moore and Husserl, in the art of Jacob Epstein and Wyndham 
Lewis. He prophesied a corresponding return to the classical 
spirit in literature. 

Speaking on Modern Art and its Philosophy (1914) he ap- 
plied the same kind of historical hypotheses to art: 

(1) There are two kinds of art, geometrical and vital, abso- 
lutely distinct in kind from one another. 
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(2) Each of these arts springs from and corresponds to a 
certain general attitude towards the world. 


(3) The re-emergence of geometrical art may be the precur- 
sor of the re-emergence of the corresponding attitude towards 
the world, and so, of the break-up of the Renaissance hu- 
manistic attitude.” 


Convinced as he was of a return to the religious attitude, he 
Was just as certain that we were emerging into a period when we 
should find pleasure in rigid lines, geometrical, crystalline forms 
away from the confusion and accidental details of things as they 
exist. But he is also sure that the new period will bear the evi- 
dences of having come out by way of the Greek. “Compare a 
Byzantine relief of the best period with the design on a Greek 
vase, and an Egyptian relief. The abstract geometrical character 
of the Byzantine relief makes it much nearer to the Egyptian 
than to the Greek work; yet a certain elegance in the line orna- 
ment shows that it has developed out of the Greek. If the Greek 
had never existed it could not have the character it has. In the 
same way, a new anti-humanist ideology could not be a mere re- 
vival of medievalism. The humanist period has developed an 
honesty in science, and a certain conception of freedom of thought 
and action which will remain.” 


Then we may come to the two kinds of literature and say that 
because Romanticism is exhausted we shall have a revival of 
Classicism. “Here is the root of all romanticism: that man, the 
individual, is an infinite reservoir of possibilities. ... One can 
define the classical quite clearly as the exact opposite to this. 
Man is an extraordinarily fixed and limited animal whose nature is 
absolutely constant. It is only by tradition and organization that 
anything decent can be got out of him.” As representatives of the 
classical spirit he takes “such diverse people as Horace, most of 
the Elizabethans and the writers of the Augustan age.” We are 
to expect, then, a return to these. But, as with philosophy and art, 


* Cf. in this context Seward Collins’ comment concerning T. S. Eliot’s ap- 
pro riation of Hulme’s usage of the word ‘humanism: “If he [Eliot] is being 
misled by the late T. E. Hulme’s use of the word, as Mr. [Robert] Shafer has 
suggested, he should note that the word is being used in the present eo 
in a sense directly counter to Hulme’s. Hulme identified humanism with t 
Renaissance and the modern consequences... .” Perhaps both Mr. Shafer 
and Mr. Collins have not understood Hulme —Editor’s Note. 
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the new classicism will show signs of having come through ro- 
manticism. In poetry its instrument will be fancy; it will use ro- 
mantic material but instead of damp, moaning, whining poetry, 
and emotions grouped round the word infinite, and the vague mys- 
terious light that never was on land or sea, we shall have dry, 
hard, definite, physical, and cheerful poetry and ordinary day- 
light, we shall have poems which resemble mosaics and we shall 
certainly have others more typically reflecting the mechanical 
age in which we live. 

We have only to look a little ahead to know that Hulme’s words 
have come true; to the Sitwells and T. S. Eliot with their Eliza- 
bethan and Augustan pretensions, their disregard for conventional 
poetic diction, their pranks with metaphors, images and fanciful 
mosaics, the bright, geometrical lines and shrill steely noises of 
their poetry. 

Hulme had set himself the task of studying the philosophers of 
the Renaissance, but moving in and out of his scattered notes we 
cannot fail to notice the spirit of the great critic Remy de Gour- 
mont. We do not mean that Hulme’s powers as a logician or esthe- 
tician are lessened by it, simply that it keeps him going. Here it is: 
“One may attempt an historical psychology of humanity by en- 
deavouring to find, in the course of the centuries, to what degree 
of dissociation had arrived a certain number of those truths 
which right-thinking people agree to call primordial. This method 
ought even to be the base and this research the aim of history.” 
Is Gourmont not referring to things which are taken for granted, 
supposedly inevitable categories, canons of satisfaction? Does not 
a method which consists in dissociating ideas leave the analyst 
free to perform some original creative act? An idea is only a 
worn image, says Gourmont. Thus we have Hulme’s definition: 
creative effort means new images. 

The French critic begins with the principle of association, with 
analogy. It is the open-sesame of Hulme’s esthetics: “One 
must always have analogies. . . . The process of language is the 
absorption of new analogies. . . . Thought is merely the discov- 
ery of new analogies.” The Christian Mystics were akin to his 
temper because they expressed “states of soul by elaborate physi- 


*La Culture des Idées. 1890. 
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cal landscape analogies.” Says Gourmont: “the secret aim of 
analogies is to express a truth”. Hulme, with his eye on creation 
in literature: “the main function of analogy in poetry is to enable 
us to dwell and linger upon a point excited . . .it is not sufficient 
to find analogies, it is necessary to find those that add something 
to each other, and give a sense of wonder.” “To have a truth,” 
says Gourmont, “two factors are necessary: a fact and an ab- 
straction”. By a return process the truth may be resolved into 
its two factors which in turn may be dissociable. Gourmont tried 
his method on such “truths” as: sexual intercourse is a sin, a 
soldier is a man of honour, beauty is woman; the process being 
similar to analysis in chemistry, tending “to liberate the truth from 
its fragile part to obtain the pure idea, one and consequently un- 
assailable”. Hulme pared off the frail abstract parts of philosophy 
and style in order to get at the true category, the pure luminous 
image. “A truth is dead”, says the French critic, “when you have 
discovered that the relations which bind its elements are relations 
formed by habit and not by necessity.” That notion is the main- 
spring of Hulme’s critical work. Applied to literary composition, 
to a phrase like: the hill was clothed with trees, Hulme would say 
the effect of “clothed” is dead. Habit has killed it. It is now only 
a cliché. There is no suddenness left in it. To create a new 
image we may say “ruffed with trees.” Once the image has been 
burned clean creative work may begin... and so we have 
imagist poetry. 

If Remy de Gourmont spent his life and passion dissociating 
ideas, so did Hulme; he strove, with all the astounding power of 
his lucid intelligence, to strip out from their parasitical overgrowth 
of habit and prejudice unimpeachable truths on which he might 
construct an absolute philosophy of life. Speaking of his conver- 
sion to scholasticism we mentioned the name of Jacques Mari- 
tain, in connection with his critical method that of Remy de Geur- 
mont, we may also remark that Hulme did for geometrical art in 
England what Guillaume Apollinaire did for it in France: he gave 
it an historical and esthetic significance. , Such varied distinction 
is the achievement of the élite of this world. We are aware of a 
shining unifying principle in it all: it is his method. 

We are beginning to realize fully what a supreme loss Hulme 
was to our generation. Not the poet so much as the philosopher 
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and critic. More intelligently than we did, he felt our feelings 
and understood our responses to life and art; when we were still 
confused and baffled, he spoke out with conviction and with the 
voice of prophesy. 


Cosmic Circus 


There was a time when you were sun and moon 
And the whole vast heaven to my earth. 

Your cosmic circus moved my tears and mirth. 
Your smallest look became my blinding noon. 
In you there moved the cycle of the year, 

For your exuberance was my spiritual spring, 
Your calm my summer, and remembering 

Your genial harvest made my autumn dear. 


Even, alas, you have become my winter, 

For heavy lies the season on the land. 

But winter is quiet. I will not take hand 

Against this anguish, nor rise up to splinter 

Gray skies, nor batter down this antique rage: 

In winter I have taken hermitage. 

—Rosert Hunt. 





















by Percy H. Houston 
THE HUMANIST ENTANGLEMENT 


R. KNICKERBOCKER, editor of the Sewanee Review, in 
D the January, 1930, issue brought an indictment, ably argued 
and plausibly presented, against the whole band of Humanists 
who have accepted a certain group of principles as a working 
basis for what they believe to be a sound and reasonable philos- 
ophy of life. And he has tried to drive a wedge through their 
midst by drawing a distinction between the legislative or authori- 
tarian Humanists, deriving from Charles Eliot Norton and having 
as their leaders in the present generation Professor Irving Babbitt 
and Mr. Paul Elmer More, and the liberal or “creative” Human- 
ists who look back to James Russell Lowell and claim George E. 
Woodberry and, most likely, Professor John Erskine as models 
for imitation. 


If the Editor cares to argue his case, I am content that he should 
do so; but the fact that he has done me the honor (a dubious one 
if I am to judge by the tone of his article) to name me as one of 
those humanists who have, like young colts, kicked down the bars 
in the creative effort to be different from their masters Babbitt 
and More, has induced me to enter the lists to try to explain the 
degree of authority or liberality with which my particular Human- 
ism is blest. My claim to Humanistic fame rests upon a book on 
Dr. Johnson which I published some years ago and an article on 
Matthew Arnold and the moderns which I contributed, at the 
editor’s request, to the Sewanee Review not very long ago. Be- 
yond these signs of adhesion to the creed of Humanism, a few 
scattered articles make up the substance of my contribution to the 
cause. Like Max Beerbohm, I have had thoughts of collecting 
them into a single volume and labeling them my complete works. 
I am not disposed to defend any compact body of sacrosanct doc- 
trine, nor do I desire to revive a Quarrel of the Ancients and the 
Moderns in opposing the sense of the Ages to our modern revolu- 
tionary world. I mean simply, with the utmost politeness, to come 
to certain terms of disagreement with the Editor whose dialectical 
skill I have learned to respect. 
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In the first place, then, I see no great reason to become grave 
over the fact that the Greeks did not call themselves Humanists. 
They were presumably not aware of the vast influence they were 
to exert upon future generations nor of the names they were to be 
called by scholars intent upon finding in ancient thought a justi- 
fication for their own ways of thinking. “The Ancients did not 
know that they were ancient.” Nor is it surprising to discover in 
a civilization so richly varied as that of Greece, forms of life and 
thought which correspond to our categories of classic, romantic, 
and naturalistic. But what is really the characteristic thing about 
Hellenic civilization is that in its progress towards a realization of 
its own highest aspirations it inevitably selected certain phases of 
its artistic and intellectual life as best worth preserving, tending 
to suppress or ignore those which were hostile or destructive of its 
ideal. I do not mean by this statement that I believe any elements 
of a full, complete life were neglected by the Greeks, but that as 
they grew into full maturity they learned to establish a scale of 
values by which they might pass judgment upon their world. This, 
if anything, is what we mean by Greek Humanism—the remark- 
able body of wisdom which the great poets and philosophers of 
that marvellous land of genius contributed to the sum of the in- 
tellectual and spiritual life of the world. And this is what the 
world has accepted as the specific element of Greek influence in 
the foundation of modern life. I do not need to say all of this. 
Matthew Arnold said it more memorably in that classic address, 
A Speech at Eton. 

And the same is true of the Italian Renaissance. No one can 
be more impressed than I with the amazing variety of the impulses 
toward development in innumerable directions which the period 
created in the lives of contemporary Italians. Even here it is pos- 
sible to distinguish between the Humanistic tradition and the in- 
fluences derived from Greece which contributed to the final decay 
of the movement. But why must Mr. Knickerbocker limit Hu- 
manism to the land of Italy? Has he never heard of Erasmus or 
Sir Thomas More or Montaigne or Melancthon? Why must the 
most remarkable intellects of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
be excluded from the choice company of the Humanists? If he 
has authority for his assertion, I wish he would produce it. Lib- 
erals should beware of dogma. 
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This danger of dogmatizing is further illustrated by the “liberal” 
Mr. Knickerbocker in his ascription to the tribe of Humanists of 
an intention to set up certain categories or dichotomies which 
they would regard as the substance of an absolute creed, becoming 
thereby authoritarian or legislative dogmatists, hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from the Protestant sects from whom, he declares, they 
actually derive. Then follows the fanciful descent of the two lines 
of Humanism that Norton and Lowell initiated, as already noted. 

Now Humanism, if it is anything, is an attitude of mind, and 
therefore up to a certain point identical with the “Liberal” Hu- 
manism Mr. Knickerbocker claims as his peculiar possession. But 
it must necessarily be far more than that. It is, in the first place, 
a larger thing than a point of view in literary criticism—it is an 
approach to life itself and it views its attitude toward literary art, 
or any art for that matter, as an integral part of what is popularly 
called one’s whole philosophy of life. It is of course impossible to 
reflect in any consistent fashion upon the disparate facts of our 
human existence without forming in the mind some working prin- 
ciples by which one may guide one’s self through life. These prin- 
ciples may be the result of personal experience, they may be de- 
rived from extensive reading and reflections upon the experiences 
which the world in its slow development through the centuries 
has accumulated. So, inevitably one will proceed to form cate- 
gories, to dichotomize, evaluating his experience as he applies his 
definitions and establishes a basis for any reasonable view of life. 
Even he who repudiates definitions for the doubtful pleasure of 
living wholly within his temperament necessarily assumes one 
certain attitude by the rejection of all others and therefore judges 
the world from a special angle. Need I say at this point that the 
Humanist may be a devout Christian; for Humanism, like Arnold’s 
culture, goes beyond and includes religion, as religion is commonly 
regarded today. 

Now Professor Babbitt and Mr. More are accused of dividing 
life and letters into various dichotomies and of creating an authori- 
tarian gospel which those who follow in their steps must accept 
on penalty of denying their masters. The Editor has also accused 
many of these followers, among them his obedient servant, of ex- 
pressing their individual and experimental selves in quite an hereti- 
cal fashion. He has named “classicism” and “humanism” and 
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“Aristotelianism” as opposed to “romanticism” and “naturism” 
and “Rousseauism” as the legislative program of these scholars. 
And he has declared their opposition to the spontaneous, creative 
wonder of the moderns. 

I think I have stated the facts correctly. If true, this is a heavy 
charge; and I would say at this point that no Humanist, creative 
or otherwise, binds himself to any fixed creed or set program, and 
Mr. Foerster may formulate the Humanist’s dogmas as he pleases 
but without authority from the great body of Humanists. Yet 
we have all been deeply impressed by Mr. Babbitt’s thoroughgoing 
analysis, upon purely positive grounds, as he has again and again 
pointed out, of the foundations of modern philosophies; and if a 
genuine Humanist does not accept every one of these conclusions, 
he at least comprehends the extraordinary effort Mr. Babbitt has 
made toward an understanding of human psychology and the deep 
and extensive learning which has enabled him to survey the intel- 
lectual progress of the world with some claim to completeness. 
Likewise, Mr. More’s deep vein of poetry, his knowledge of many 
cultures other than our own, and his prolonged study of the nature 
of the religious life have won the respect of numerous readers on 
both sides of the Atlantic. And if Humanists are classic by prefer- 
ence, seeing in romantic philosophies a deep taint of corruption 
working out toward the surface of life, if they search the literature 
and life of the past for a corrective of their views of the present, 
thereby respecting the long tradition of civilized life, why should 
they not express their conclusions without having to submit to 
the charge of attempting to legislate for all Parnassus? If, further- 
more, they have discovered, for example, in Aristotle a system of 
ethics which bears the most rigid examination, and mutatis mu- 
tandis, has not been outlived in the very complex modern day; if 
they regard an education of the humanities as the only truly lib- 
eral education, why need they be accused of authoritarianism? 
If they believe that the critical, skeptical, Socratic habit of mind 
necessarily forces one to remain conservative in face of a destruc- 
tive and revolutionary age in which the wildest innovations gain 
their devoted followers, why, it is just the nature of the Human- 
ist to be like that. And how any sound taste, an attainment Mr. 
Knickerbocker claims as the object of his own desire, can possibly 
be had without a studious reference to the long tradition of artistic 
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accomplishment, involving the establishment in the mind of the 
critic of some pretty solid first principles, passes my comprehension. 

I wonder, too, how true it is that the Humanist is congenitally 
opposed to spontaneity and wonder and creativeness. He is bound, 
of course, to judge what he reads according to value, for he is by 
very choice of principles one who tries to apply a well-considered 
scale of values to whatever he encounters. But he need not deny 
the recreative value of much that goes by the name of romanticism. 
To burn with a hard, gem-like flame, to appreciate whatever ap- 
peals to man’s adventurous soul, the literature and art of escape 
in fact, are not to be scorned by any man who would embrace the 
whole of life in his survey; but his sense of values keeps recurring 
to his mind to instruct him that, while in itself harmless, that which 
results from a non-constructive view of life ought not to be en- 
joyed out of proportion to more essential values. A competent 
critic, one who has founded his ideas upon principles which he 
himself has derived from long study and much reflection, may 
therefore be left to a proper judgment of such matters. 

All of this sounds dogmatic enough, and in a sense it is. But 
I still do not comprehend how one who proposes to lead a reason- 
able life can avoid getting back to first principles, such as strike 
at the centre of life. And romantic art, being excessively individ- 
ualistic, is eccentric and therefore strikes at a tangent to our 
normal selves. Much rare beauty is bound to result from the ex- 
periences of the adventurous soul, but to call such experiences 
wisdom in the sense that a literature of a more serious kind may 
lay claim to be so considered, is simply not within the bounds 
of logic. I think we might be more content if proponents of im- 
pulse and creative wonder would but recognize these matters as 
belonging to the recreative side of life and would not put them for- 
ward with such deadly earnestness as objects of imitation. 

Now as to the evangelistic spirit which Humanists are accused 
of exhibiting. So far as I am concerned, I have not observed any 
indication of such a state of mind, and I doubt if it exists—unless 
just possibly it has been roused of recent years since I have been 
marooned out here on the Pacific Coast. Now I am no lover of 
churches, and if this should prove to be the case, I am ready to 
repudiate connection with any movement which relies for its suc- 
cess upon the crusading spirit. But I apprehend that this evangel- 
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ism goes no further than an earnest desire to convince the other 
fellow of the soundness of our views—“to make reason and the 
will of God-prevail.” Why otherwise should Mr. Knickerbocker 
write except that he believes in the justness of his views concerning 
a liberal Humanism? Why should that Puritan with his heels in 
the air, H. L. Mencken, reverberate through the country to the 
dumbfounding of us poor Doctor-Professors except that he wishes 
the world to drink from the same wassail bowl that affords him so 
much zest for harmless abuse? I am naturally convinced that if 
all men thought in just my fashion, most of their troubles would 
disappear like the mist. And that is my impression of Arnold’s 
own position; and it was the position of Buddha, of Confucius, of 
Socrates, and Jesus, and of every profoundly sincere soul who has 
ever lived. 

What, after all, is the irreducible minimum of belief which we 
Humanists, including I hope Mr. Knickerbocker, necessarily hold? 
Well, there is that doubtful dualism which modern psychology has 
strenuously exerted itself to disprove. In the minds of many it 
has succeeded, but there still remains the long experience of a 
world not easily fooled in the long run to set against expert opinion, 
and the Humanist takes heart of faith. With his belief in the prac- 
tical exercise of the will, he looks askance at romantic and natural- 
istic systems—for they are essentially the result of a particular 
point of view and therefore the foundation of systems of belief— 
as denying the freedom of man and subversive of any moral life 
whatever. That, in a nutshell, is his quarrel with the moderns, 
and upon this rock he must take his stand. In many other re- 
spects he may come into sympathetic contact with modern life, 
but in this he prefers to place himself on the side of the Ages. He 
looks upon himself as a better individualist than the most eccen- 
tric romantic, for he discovers through personal experiment that 
his will can set him free from slavery to the passions and van- 
ities which hold his fellows in their grip. This individualism of 
ours is the one characteristic upon which we pride ourselves 
most; and I doubt if any of the older Humanists would wish it 
otherwise. 

Mr. Knickerbocker’s defense of the scholar, as distinct from 
the critic and the philosopher, as one who would protect his own 
peculiar pursuit of knowledge from alien influences, doubtless has 
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much in its favor, but this same pursuit of knowledge would carry 
more weight were the results of the scholar’s research more nearly 
like the dispassionate re-examination of our great writers which 
he implies. Just a modicum of critical insight would prevent the 
re-appearance of such scholarship as finds a decent burial four 
times a year in the pages of PMLA. My repugnance to this kind 
of investigation is not wholly due to the subjects chosen for study 
but even more to the fact that even the most vital subjects are 
dehumanized by the method employed. In comparison to an en- 
lightened critical scholarship, the procedure seems hardly more 
than the amusement of grown-up children. It is notorious that 
docility and industry and a certain mechanical accuracy in com- 
pleting the card catalogue of examples may have brought many 
an aspiring young man the coveted Ph.D. and a satisfactory po- 
sition. The pity of it is that our teaching and our scholarship 
have no definite line of separation and that college presidents seek 
just this kind of one-sided pedants for the instruction of in- 
genuous and helpless undergraduates. But increased publication 
brings prestige to university halls, and there you have the aca- 
demic situation in a nutshell. Certainly Mr. Knickerbocker, if I 
judge him fairly, has no interest in this type of scholarship. 

And now for the last charge against the tribe of Humanists— 
that they repudiate or ignore the illustrious mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury representative of the class, Matthew Arnold. If Mr. Knicker- 
bocker is correct in his opinion, then I am utterly amazed by the 
news. I do know both from conversation with the two gentlemen 
and from a perusal of their work;* that More and Babbitt have a 
great admiration for him. Indeed, I look upon their work as a 
direct continuation of his in their analysis of the modern spirit, 
and I believe that he would regard with approval their efforts to 
introduce a reasonable order into the contemporary chaos. Too 
much has been made of Arnold’s somewhat vague use of certain 
catchwords such as culture and flexibility and disinterestedness 
and too little of the fact that he definitely belongs to the ethical 
tradition which has descended to us from the Renaissance. Did 
he not roundly declare that conduct is three-fourths of life, 


*See Shelburne Essays, volume VII, pp. 213-44, and Prof. Babbitt’s review 
of Sherman’s Matthew Arnold, How to Know Him, in the Nation, v. 105, pp. 
117-21. 
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thereby bringing down upon his head the wrath of the esthetic 
critic? Did he not assign to poetry the function of criticising life 
though in terms of poetic truth and poetic beauty? Was not the 
value he put upon his literary favorites an ethical one? That he 
stood for sweetness and light, for the leavening of the stolid Eng- 
lish nature with the Hellenism he held so close to his heart, must 
. be considered by all Humanists his distinct contribution to the 
cause of light and truth. His long and glorious warfare against 
the Philistines is precisely what the Humanists of today are at- 
tempting to carry out in their special manner. No, Arnold is not 
forgotten, nor has his serious concern with clear thinking and 
earnest pursuit of the highest ends of living been lost to us of a 
later generation. At least so reasons one who gladly allies himself 
with the tradition of which Arnold was a shining representative. 
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by The Editor 
ASIDES AND SOLILOQUIES 


FAREWELL TO NEW-HuMANISM 


ONTROVERSY is the natural pabulum of good criticism”, 
recently wrote one of the most affirmative of the new-Hu- 
manists, “and the critic should offer thanks for it as for his daily 
bread.” Perhaps this is true. I have no way of knowing, except 
by assuming it to be true. For that is what you must do with 
affirmations. You either accept them or leave them. Like a poem 
or a creed. Certainly, if Mr. G. R. Elliott’s affirmation be true, 
it provides me with a pretext to comment again on Humanism. 
Mr. Percy Houston’s reply to my essay, “Humanism and Scholar- 
ship”, might supply a convenient sanction but I have no intention 
of so using it. I am not at all certain whether he is kicking or kiss- 
ing me. The alternation of onslaughts and embraces confuses me: 
if I parry a blow, I may be ignorantly resisting a tribute. Why 
should I protest that I placed him in a deliberately devised list of 
strangely assorted humanists for the expressed purpose of suggest- 
ing the widely disparate understanding of the word by those who 
call themselves “humanists” and not, as he says, to state or imply 
that he has “kicked over the traces of his Humanist masters”? If 
that is not clear in the context, nothing I can say here can correct 
the error. Since Mr. Houston believes that he was attacked, he 
may enjoy the prerogative of the attacked. Courtesy of debate 
requires that the attacked be given the last word. And he has it. 
What is clear from his statement is that he is still interested in 
humanism (properly so called) and in its emerging developments. 
So am I. Would he, I wonder, agree with me that arguments 
against the now familiar “Humanist” tenets are futile because they 
rest on affirmations? “The trouble with affirmations”, said Mr. 
Charles F. Harrold in the last issue of this Review, “is that there 
are amazing difficulties in getting people to affirm the same thing. 
It is thus a paradox that ‘humanists’, while advocating a return 
to standards, should advocate likewise a recourse to so subjective 
a thing as affirmation.” It is impossible to argue a case if you rest 
it on affirmations, for the affirmations may be discovered to be only 









































































pure mental constructions, projected after an intricate process ot 
dissociations and creatively redintegrated according to an unrecog- 
nizable pattern under the normative control of an innovating inten- 
tion. This is what I believe has happened to the word “human- 
ism”: this is what I said in “Humanism and Scholarship”, and this 
is what Mr. Seward Collins, the militant new-Humanist editor of 
The Bookman, admitted in the March issue of his monthly. “The 
vogue of the word humanism”, conceded Mr. Collins, “will doubt- 
less be brief, but it has already served its purpose. Until the word 
was caught up and used as a label and a battle-cry, there was still 
some danger that the work of Babbitt and More might have to 
wait an even longer time before the comparatively small number 
of men who were finding their way to it could make themselves 
heard.” 

Ah! 

The mental constructions which now compose the content of the 
word “Humanism” have been buttressed by the ambiguous but 
tactical appeal of the new-Humanists to “tradition”, the “wisdom 
of the ages”, and the other grand slogans they exploit in a grave 
and disarming manner. The real appeal of the new-Humanists, 
however, is not to processes of objective verification (solemnly dis- 
missed as being Baconian!) but to temperamental affinities. if 
you happen to be pugnacious, exclusive, or irritable you may 
readily respond to “Humanist” affirmations: but if you are skepti- 
cal, or disposed to an open mind, or even something of a “romantic 
Christian” (as Mr. Collins might say) you may not recognize in 
the “Humanist” tenets or philosophic technique anything even re- 
motely resembling humanism of the past. It follows, then, that 
any debate on this ground—namely, on the ground of assertion or 
of affirmation—resolves merely into another form of impression- 
ism none the less expansive or romantic because there happens to 
be, on one side of the discussion, an impatience if not contempt 
for the words romanticism or impressionism. 

Affirmations may, of course, be the convenient instruments of 
made-up minds, but how can anyone convince an affirmativist if 
his mind is not only made-up but closed? If the new-Humanists 
prefer to have closed as well as made-up minds that is their con- 
cern, but they should not expect to be taken in by those who ab- 
hor the closed mind. The distinction here between the made-up 
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and the closed minds (a distinction for which I am indebted to 
Mr. Allen Tate) is real. A man has a made-up mind when he 
has convictions. A man with a closed mind is impervious to the 
fluidity and the relativity of truth, as Dr. Babbitt suggested in 
The New Laokoon: 


The most any man can do is to tend toward the truth, but 
the portion of it he has achieved will always, compared with 
what remains, be a mere glimpse, and an infinitesimal frag- 
ment. If he attempts to formulate this glimpse, the danger 
is that it will thus be frozen into a false finality. . . . The 
truth will always overflow his categories, yet he needs cate- 
gories. He should therefore have formule and categories, 
but hold them fluidly; in other words, he must have standards, 
but they must be flexible: he must have faith in law, but it 
must be a vital faith. 






















No sanction is here, humanistic or otherwise, for the closed mind: 
even for the mind which has found an asylum in “Humanist” 
dogmas. But the tragedy of its propaganda is that the new-Hu- 
manist movement has been irretrievably wrecked by over-zealous 
campaigners who, in their passion for authority and finality, have 
forced to impossible extremes the suggestive formule of Messrs. 
More and Babbitt. They have cleverly impaired the chief instru- 
ments of any criticism of their philosophy and, though they have 
dialectically secured themselves from attack, have overtly closed 
the avenues to truth. They are now suffering the penalty which 
Mr. Babbitt anticipated. They have frozen their glimpse into a 
false finality. They prefer categories to the fluidity of truth. 
They resort to affirmations and are satisfied with closed minds. 

Is it strange then, that at this moment there is a sharp recoil 
among humanists who suspect the method of establishing truth 
by affirmation? The confusion which exists among the new-Hu- 
manists in their unreconciled (and perhaps irreconcilable) versions 
of the definition of Humanism is a healthy sign. Perhaps there 
lies the one way out of the present impasse. For whatever else 
one may say of the new-Humanists, their bitterest opponents may 
grant that many of them have not relinquished the obligation to 
think independently, even though that independence seems to be 
circumscribed within their affirmations. Independent criticism of 
the hardening Humanist formule may persuade far more people 
than can the inflexible and authoritarian affirmations which have 
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been over-worked. Here again one may appropriately quote Mr. 
Harrold: “‘Humanist’ ethics are affirmative, and as such will 
always have a hard battle to fight; there will always be a formid- 
able, admirably penetrating group whom the ‘humanists’ will 
yearn to win, in vain.” 

Perhaps Mr. Harrold had some specific group of scholars and 
critics in mind, but whether he did or not, the writer of these lines 
is one of them. Moreover, I suspect that Mr. Houston (who, ac- 
cording to Mr. Foerster, first proposed the symposium Humanism 
and America, yet did not himself contribute to that party mani- 
festo) is among this group. He admits, with me, that Messrs. 
Babbitt and More have done much to resuscitate a humanistic 
attitude in life and in letters, yet he, too, refrains from open and 
complete alliance with the new cult. By his independent thinking 
he has saved himself from the consequences of the “Humanistic” 
dogma and remains an Arnoldian, a humanist (properly so 
called): he has maintained his made-up mind but he has saved 
himself from the closed mind. Doubtless, he clings (as I do) to 
those wise words of Professor Babbitt, written in a day before 
humanism became frozen into a false finality: betore it became a 
cult, before it became a test of orthodoxy in literary taste, before 
it became a campaign slogan: 


We are not to suppose that because a man has made some 
progress in mediating between opposite virtues and half- 
truths he has therefore arrived at the Truth. The Truth 
(with a capital T) is of necessity infinite, and so is not for 
any finite creature. 

And so farewell to dogmatic new-Humanism! It isn’t even a 
primes for the exercise of intelligence in our present cultural cri- 
sis. Doubtless, there will long continue to be evident a stalwart 
group of earnest people who, in their anxiety for certainty, will 
stubbornly cling to the platitudes solemnly syncretized into what 
may appear to be a solid and enduring philosophy of life, encour- 
aging the case-hardening of timid minds either too frail or too 
tired to assimilate the new knowledge which inductive science has 
given us, or to be energized by the ideals of a religion whose visi- 
ble measure of vitality is its humanitarian passion. And this, too, 
will be its fate as an ethic. It may create Saint Simon Stylites 
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but it lacks the technique, the vision, or the dynamics to create 
a Patmian John or an Assissian Francis. 

To the critic or to the scholar it will have little value because, 
as I have insisted from the beginning of the controversy, it is dog- 
matic and not normative. Its inevitable effect is to stultify any 
susceptibility to truth in letters which does not happen to fall 
within the cruel circumscription of its dualisms or its immediacies, 

Nevertheless, “except in opinion, not disagreeing”, one may re- 
ject new-Humanism while admitting its contemporary significance 
in providing an occasion for throwing the whole of our religious, 
ethical, esthetic assumptions into solution. Punitive as it is, 
it forced current and disparate cultural movements to defensive 
warfare. Integration between new-Humanism, Pragmatism, Be- 
haviorism, and Freudianism may be ultimately impossible and 
compromise undesirable, yet even the most hostile opponent to 
new-Humanism must—if he be fair, not to say generous—concede 
that it has called its rivals to sharp account and has kept them 
from the hardness of dogma. 

But signs are in the offing that new-Humanism is itself disinte- 
grating under the impacts it brought upon itself. Mr. Paul Elmer 
More, in spite of his disclaimer, recently clearly indicated that he 
was attempting to push his colleague, Mr. Babbitt, from the Hu- 
manist platform. And Mr. Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., in a superb 
essay in the June Atlantic (“Humanism—Creed or Attitude?”) 
definitely announced his belief that, for the present at least, 
humanism must be an attitude of mind, even though he himself 
tended to accept some of its doctrinal affirmations. In other 
words, by independent reflection, he has arrived at the conclusions 
stated in “Humanism and Scholarship.” Does the appearance of 
Mr. Bernard Bandler, II, as a critic of new-Humanism in the re- 
cently-published counter-attack (4 Critique of Humanism) dis- 
play a repudiation of his inclusion in Humanism and America? 

Now that the new-Humanist propaganda has achieved its ob- 
ject—of calling attention to the works of two austere American 
critics whom oblivion threatened to swallow before their minds 
could permeate our national thought and ideals—we may press on 
to something more adequate, something more normative, some- 
thing—let us say—more like a continuation of the unfinished 


work of Matthew Arnold. 
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by Herbert Edward Mterow 


THE END OF KUBLA KHAN | 


But who aspires beyond the right, 
To sit as on Olympus height, ) 
A god upon a golden throne, ) 
Is doomed to leave the shores of light, 
To quit forever mortal sight | 
And sink in death mid many a moan: ) 
For Nemesis shall track him down. / 





Proud Kubla in his majesty, 
A King of Kings eternally, 
Did, in his insolent disdain, ! 
The precinct of the god profane, il 
Nor hearkened to the warning shades 
And voices of the pious dead, 

But wandered in the sacred glades, 
Where mortal ne’er before did tread, 
The mighty River-god’s demesne. 


In dreams he saw a vision dread: 
A warlike hand of flaming red | 
Stretched forth from out the fountain-well is | 
Mid bloody rocks that rose and fell | 
With sound of thunder—while from far : | 
A voice resounded crying “war”. 





Yet in his folly, heedlessly y 
Great Kubla scorned Alpheus’ warning, 
Delighting in his walls and towers, 

His pleasure-dome and leafy bowers 
Where low winds whispered wondrously, A 
And in the sunlit hours of morning i 
He watched the glorious fountain gushing, il 
Assuming in the startled air 
Strange shapes of man and bird and horse. 
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And some were foul and some were fair, 
Centaurs and hippopotami, 

Gorgons and marvelous pegasi 

That seemed alive and moving ever 

In quaintest figures, resting never. 

And Kubla loved to see the river 

From its source in turmoil rushing, 

Flowing in its wiading course 

Through valleys starred with flowers of blue, 
Through dark green woods of sombre hue 
Where dryads surely dwelt in silent trees 
That seemed like curious carvings arabesque, 
All gnarled and bent with age, strange and grotesque. 
And while he looked they mockingly would change 
Stretching out hands at him as if to seize, 
And yet again becoming motionless 

Losing their strange, fantastic crookedness 
Would stand like Doric columns in a range, 
Attaining in a moment majesty, 

Growing as if they never were to cease, 
Surpassing oriental artistry 

By simple grandeur of eternal Greece. 


And where Alpheus, with sonorous sound 
Of falling waters, sank beneath the ground 
There stood an ancient oak with foliage 
Like garments blowing in a mighty wind, 
While from it came a murmuring monotone, 
A restless voice that made continual moan 
Like one that long ago had greatly sinned, 
And now lamented in a sad, old age. 


At last great Kubla dreamed one night 
There stood by him the ancient oak 
Writhing in mortal agony. 

And as he gazed upon the sight 

It seemed the tree became a man and spoke: 


“My son, why did’st thou not take heed and flee; 


Thy antecessors now must strive in war 
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And may be driven hence for evermore. 

The clash of arms, the sound of rolling drum 

Is in the air outside thy very door— 

Awake, thou fool! The gods of Greece are come!” 


Khan Kubla woke; the dream was but too true. 
About the palace was a throng of shades, 

And many were the faces that he knew 
Ranged in the silent gardens, woods and glades. 


Then suddenly his ancestors were scattered 

Like leaves in autumn; rank on rank was shattered 
By moonbeam lances from the cloudless sky 
Hurled by fair Artemis who dwells on high. 

The air was full of silver shafts of light 
Illumining the darkness of the night. 

And forth there came from every bush and tree 
An awful, mocking woodland deity 

Against whose might the Oriental strength 
Vainly did spend itself until at length 

The sounding drums and clashing arms grew still 
In every wood and garden, vale and hill. 


Poor Kubla saw the river run with blood 

And great Alpheus rising from the flood, 
While all about the walls and towers fell 
Beneath swift thunderbolts of Zeus—the knell 
Of Kubla’s earthly hopes was in the sound 

Of his proud structures crashing to the ground. 


Last from the river’s source afar 

Arose a flaming hand of war 

That towered to a dizzy height— 

Khan Kubla’s limbs were loosed in fright. 


And as the mailéd hand descended 
His dying cry of fear was blended 
With mocking laughter from the countless trees 
Where dwelt the ancient, forest deities. 
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The pleasure-dome among the melting caves 
Sank like a ship beneath the restless waves, 
Sank ruined like a city overthrown, 

Destined to be for sin henceforth unknown 
Except in stories told in after time, 

A warning to all men in every clime. 


Oceanus, Alpheus’ father woke 

Forth from the sunless depths of earth he broke 
With endless, rushing waters moaning round. 
And in the flood was swept away all trace 

Of sinful man’s aspiring works; earth’s face 
Grew green and fair, while over all the ground 
Prevails the sound of stillness; and the race 

Of man shall never cross the established bound. 


Khan Kubla’s body rolls forevermore 
Beneath the sunless sea that knows no shore. 


This was the end of Kubla Khan, 
According to the gods’ decree, 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea. 











by Austin Warren 


HUMANIST INTO JOURNALIST 


Stuart SHERMAN 


HE Victorianly-ample two volume Life and Letters of Sher- 
man‘ has, quite naturally, evoked a whole series of such in- 


terpretations and evaluations as might be expected to emanate 
from the sundry schools of current criticism. From such interpre- 
tation and evaluation Messrs. Zeitlin and Woodbridge in the main 
desisted. They interpret their task as that of saying what can be 
said by way of defense, as sympathetic exposition. Nevertheless 
they do hazard a faith which might have received credence four 
or five years ago. Sherman, they hold, died in the midst of a 
period of transition, of expansion, from which he would have 
- emerged into a second period with a new criticism such as should 
be truly central between antithetic positions. 

Sherman found the world of letters divided, as it still is, between 
the journalists, whose criticism was compounded of esthetic im- 
pressions, attachments or hostilities based on personal relations 
achieved at teas and dinners, and sociological or economic the- 
ories; the professors, who were solidly but somewhat uneventfully 
occupying the mountain fastnesses of :pure research, sending forth 
now and then by way of visiting card to posterity some learned 
‘note’, some ‘parallel’, some investigation of sources and influences; 
and, finally, the Founding Fathers of the ‘new humanism’, Babbitt 
and More, equipped with spacious reading, judicial of romantic- 
isms, isolated. None of these parties, each so assured, so forti- 
fied, so contemptuous of the others, struck Sherman as truly cen- 
tral, as giving any balanced, full, rich interpretation of the Ameri- 
can scene and American letters. 

Sherman’s biographers hold that their subject was working 





*Zeitlin and Woodbridge, Life and Letters of Stuart P. Sherman, 2 vols. 
New York: 1929. 
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toward a synthesis of these positions. He wanted to combine the 
background of the scholar with the gusto of the journalist and the 
judicial power of the ‘humanist’. An admirable aim, surely, agree 
all who want to be whole men, and not those disjecta membra 
which Nietzsche quite rightly judged most of us to be. But can 
these gifts be combined in equal degrees by an individual who has 
only humanity’s meager allowance of a lifetime in which to inte- 
grate himself? One feels doubtful. Certainly Sherman had not 
succeeded in the effort, though the range and richness of his gifts 
make his failure the more distressingly ominous for persons of 
slighter endowments. 

The current appraisals of Sherman’ are at one in expressing dis- 
appointment. Newton Arvin agrees with Seward Collins, Gorham 
Munson, and G. R. Elliott that Sherman failed to meet the high 
hopes, variously put upon him. Sherman had much earlier disap- 
pointed his mentors, More and Babbitt, who looked to him for lit- 
erary dissemination of their doctrines. Some of Sherman’s erst- 
while enemies like Spingarn and Mencken derived, it is true, some 
momentary satisfaction from his capitulation to New York; but 
one suspects that, good fighters as they are, they would have pre- 
ferred to retain Sherman in the category of a thoroughly reliable 
enemy. There was no need for another Spingarn, another Menc- 
ken. In the interests of sheer piquancy and variety, they must 
infinitely have preferred a Sherman whose lip curled, whose brow 
ascended, at the thought of ‘our young people’. 

That Babbitt, who has lived to see T. S. Eliot as well as Sher- 
man turn upon him,’ and More, who found in Sherman the ideal 
essayist for the late lamented Nation, should be sensitive to Sher- 
man’s frustration is to be expected; and we should too, be sur- 
prised were Seward Collins, our doughty crusader for ‘humanism’ 
who turns the bludgeon of Mencken against that unmythical 
devil, not'to find that Sherman had bargained away his soul to 
that same Evil One. But Munson, Matthiesen, and Arvin, from 


* Arvin, “Sturat Sherman”. The Hound and Horn, April, 1930. 
Collins, “Chronicle and Comment”, The Bookman, November, 1929. A par- 
ticularly brilliant and telling analysis. 
Elliott. “Stuart Sherman and the War Age”, The Bookman, April-May, 1930. 
Matthiessen, “Sherman and Huneker”, The New Republic, Dec. 18, 1929. 
Munson, “Our Critical Spokesmen”, Humanism and America, 1930. 


* ‘These disciples!’ Mr. Babbitt has been heard to exclaim. 
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the latitudes of free-lancery, impressively concur; and from their 
concurrence one is unable to withhold his assent. With Munson, 
one finds in Sherman a ‘fatal lack of austerity’, a ‘certain ultimate 
slackness of mind and purpose’; one must underscore Arvin’s 
conclusion: ‘If sound criticism must always be radical criticism— 
if stringency, impatience, and a certain harshness are the very 
spirit of its method—then Sherman was not a first-rate critic.’ 
Sherman was too hospitable, too genial for the réle of judge. The 
whole course of his criticism from Contemporary Literature, his 
best book, on, is toward a good-humored, genial, popular exposi- 
tion. Uncomfortable at the judge’s bench, he slipped in a more 
and more permanent advocacy. 

Even the youngest generation of critics now essaying print can 
pretty clearly recall the progress of Sherman’s career. On Con- 
temporary Literature, perhaps, had been out some years (in 1917 
one was hardly critical minded); but Americans appeared in 1922 
and The Genius of America in 1923. In Emerson Hall one had 
heard Mr. Babbitt’s ‘to be read with caution’ pronounced over 
these avowals of the hybrid ‘democratic humanism’ which served 
Sherman as slogan for the moment. Later, one’s aspirations 
toward an academic altitude (which Sherman’s career had palpa- 
bly strengthened) were chilled by the news of his defection. One 
was then, as it happened, co-inhabitor with Paul Elmer More of 
‘that quaint little imitation English city, striving so bravely 
among the oil refineries to be a home of lost causes and to dream, 
under the Cleveland memorial tower, like the Oxford of 1830.’ 
One recalls very well the Sunday advent of Books: its luxurious 
perusal in the Common Room overlooking the ample greens of 
the golf course; the dubiety, even pain, which interrupted the 
luxury of reading in the adequately reproduced atmosphere of the 
early Renaissance. Sherman’s pervasion was difficult to endure. 
One who gloried in his convert’s zeal for the dogmas of the ‘new 
humanism’, who had suffered contempt of the cognoscenti for his 
passionate avowal of loyalty to Arnold, touchstones and all, had 
longed, nevertheless, for the application of his dogmas, with some 
grace and suavity, to contemporary literature, for some evidence 
of good, however minimal, found in the current scene. But one 
had not dreamed of judgment betrayed by sheer expansion of 
sympathy; and.one grew more rueful week by week as the author 
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of a sound Arnold and How to Know Him dispensed weekly 
praise of Don Marquis and William Beebe. Journalism, one felt, 
had done its worst; and one blushed for the cause of criticism. 

The excuse of autobiography is to offer somewhat that is typical. 
The autobiographer’s ‘one’ surely stands for many young men 
ambiguous between scholarship and criticism, between impression- 
ism and pale and wavering but persistent faith in ‘values’ and 
‘standards’. 

A re-examination of Sherman’s ‘works’, which, like the works 
of Phelps, grew steadily worse, is not reassuring to those who 
looked to Urbana for judgment and received in return, fresh by 
parcel post from New York, the weekly adventure of a newly 
emancipated soul among the masterly creations newly spawned 
by the press. 

Of course the truth is that if we are disappointed the fault is in 
good measure our own. Sherman’s métier was not criticism but 
' the personal essay. In 1920 Professor Sherman wrote the genial 
Canby (a quite satisfactory substitute for the later Sherman): 
‘For some time I have “sort of” hankered to pull out an essay 
stop which is somewhere in my melodion. But nearly everything 
I have done for years has been set out under the flag and pretext 
of a review [i. e., of criticism and judgment]. I hanker for the 
freedom of the “informal essay” and particularly for the “person- 
ality” of it, as allowing an expression of “suppressed desires” . . .’ 
He wrote Sedgwick of the Atlantic, who was later to publish so 
much of his work, including the insipid My Dear Cornelia, to the 
same effect. 

These letters attest Sherman’s divination of his province. His 
whole career as a critic was largely the result of accident. By 
nature a man of letters, he wrote poetry (not very good), char- 
acter sketches, satires, descriptions from his youth up. At the 
Harvard Graduate School, to which he was sent and at which he 
was supported by funds at Williams, he fell prey to the personal 
magnetism of Babbitt, and espoused his ‘humanism’ as the near- 
est escape in the direction of belles lettres the philosophical guard 
allowed. As a student at Williams he was a good ‘intellectual’, 
a modernist: he read Stephen Phillips, Comte, Ibsen, Tolstoi, 


* Life and Letters, Il, 477. 
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Maeterlinck, Anatole France, wrote poems in imitation of Keats, 
Tennyson, Phillips. His biographers tell us how reluctantly he 
sacrificed his fondness for Pater to the judicial rigor of Babbitt. 

Through Babbitt, he met More. Through More’s editorship of 
the Nation, Sherman achieved the first ambition of the young in 
print: he wrote book reviews. The reviews coagulated into 
essays (at the warmth of Henry Holt) into a first book. Sher- 
man’s way was set for him, not of his own election. 


What are the best things in the books that follow the inaugural 
Contemporary Literature? Surely not the studies of Whitman, 
Franklin, Hawthorne, Emerson: bland, cordial, they utterly lack 
incisiveness and penetration. The critically minded turn back to 
the Brownell whose American Prose Masters Sherman admired 
without, alas, emulating. Sherman has written nothing to com- 
pare with Brownell on Poe, Emerson,” Hawthorne, Lowell. No, 
the good things in Americans and The Genius of America and 
Points of View are the less formal things—the deft little satires, 
the informal essays, the confessions. They are ‘Mr. Mencken, the 
Jeune Fille, and the New Spirit’, one of Sherman’s best bits, his 
‘Roosevelt’, his ‘Imaginary Conversation with Mr. P. E. More’, 
his ‘Forty and Upwards’. 


He had at times the gift for telling characterization. There is 
nothing much better in its way than Sherman’s portrait of Bab- 
bitt. It goes in the same breath with Carlyle’s of Coleridge. 


At that time he had very small classes—meeting around a 
table. He came in with a bag bursting full of books, and took 
out a handful of notes which he arranged around him,— 
began to sway in his chair, then leaped out upon one of them 
and poured a barrage of criticism upon some doctrine or some 
line of poetry,—‘to cast o’er erring words and deeds a hea- 
venly show-—Buddha, Aristotle, Plato, Horace, Dante, Mon- 
taigne, Pascal, Milton, etc. 

He deluged you with wisdom of the world; his thoughts 
were unpacked and poured out so fast you couldn’t keep up 
with them. You didn’t know what he was talking about, but 
you felt that it was tremendously important, that some time 
it would count; that he was uttering dogmatically things that 
cut into your beliefs, disposed decisively of what you adored, 


_ "One must agree with Babbitt (Life and Letters, Il, 514) that the ‘Emerson’ 
is ‘very nearly pure panegyric’—too near to be criticism. 
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driving you into a reconstruction of your entire intellectual 
system... . 

You never felt for a moment that he was a pedagogue 
teaching pupils. You felt that he was a Coleridge, a Carlyle, 
a Buddha,’ pouring out the full-stuffed cornucopia of the 
world upon your head. You were no longer in the elementary 
class. You were with a man who was searching through 
literature for illustrations of his philosophy of life. You were 
dealing with questions on the answer to which the welfare of 
nations and civilization depended. He himself seemed to 
know the right answer and was building a thoroughfare of 
ideas from the Greeks to our own day... .” 


There speaks the true Sherman, to whom Babbitt and Babbitt- 
ianism were experiences, thrills, apergus. Sherman wanted to 
taste the savor of life. Old Bascom, who official title in later years 
was ‘Lecturer in Sociology’ but whose province of discourse was 
‘Life’, was his favorite professor at Williams. Babbitt was the 
man at Harvard to whom literature meant something energetically 
interpretive of life. No wonder Sherman gravitated toward him. 

The gravitation away from Babbitt and More began as soon as 
Sherman left Harvard—-which is another way of saying that he 
2 was never more than superficially their disciple. The break with 

More was the more lingering. Ostensibly it was occasioned by 
Sherman’s prefixion of ‘democratic’ to ‘humanism’. Sherman 
taunted More with indifference to the masses. ‘He takes so little 
pains, I will not say to be liked but to be comprehended, that I 
sometimes wonder whether he has ever broadly considered the 
function of criticism—in a democracy as different as ours is from 
that of Athens. .. . When I ask myself why “P. E. M.”... 
writes so exclusively for the “clique of the cultivated and learned”, 
I come invariably to one conclusion, namely that his interest in 
the uncultivated and unlearned is horribly chilly, is not much 
livelier, in fact,® than his master Plato’s concern for the Helots. . .’ 
More replied with equal vigor, and far more penetration. 

/ But Sherman’s democracy must not be taken too seriously. It 
was hardly essential to his revolt. His dissatisfaction with his 
masters went deeper than that. For a time he took up with 


® Mr. Bernard Bandler (‘The Individualism of Irving Babbitt’, Hound and Horn, 
Oct., 1929) has added Confucius to the array of analogues. 

* Life and Letters, 1, 117. Cf., Il, 677-8. 

® Americans, 330, 332. 
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Brownell, as a humanist who could find ‘distinction’ even in demo- 
cratic America. Sherman was gratified to find favor in the eyes 
of an older critic of such culture, penetration, precision; Brownell 
took a sexagenarian satisfaction in the homage of a young man 
of Sherman’s parts and promise. 


Yet the bond between Sherman and Brownell was specious 
rather than real. Brownell was merely the last station before one 
left the province of the ‘new humanism’ for good and all. Sher- 
man was emancipating himself gradually: Brownell gave him 
backing. and the assurance he need to occupy, for a time, his 
situation on the border. 

Sherman was moving toward a more and more complete ‘mod- 
ernism’. Determined at all costs not to be academic or dour,’ he 
became more and more a devotee of the cult of experience. Hav- 
ing been that somewhat sorry spectacle, the youthful conservative, 
he was to become that yet sorrier spectacle, the middle-aged im- 
pressionist. His liberty came too late and went somewhat to his 
head. 

At ‘forty and upward’ Sherman was returning to the Pater 
whom Mr. Babbitt had firmly bade him burn. Again, he read 
the Conclusion to the Renaissance. Perhaps it was still not too 
late to retrieve his false start. Perhaps ‘our young people’ would 
forget and welcome a new playfellow. 

With his Pater before him as a copy book, he inscribed: ‘Our 
lives are a bright-flowing mist of days and nights. Our blood is 
but a swift-winding river. Our flesh is a changing flower. .. .’ 
He continued. 


‘Unfold, leaf by leaf. 


‘Become more and more intimate with life. 
‘Ask no cold question of any living thing. 


‘Go to all living things gently, listening for the wonder of the 
breath and the heartbeat. 


‘Ask all successful and happy creatures for a clue.” 


* Babbitt praised the dourness of More’s thinking. Sherman replied: ‘What is 
most scantily present in both I. B. and P. E. M. is just this caritas. . . . It is 
richly present in Emerson; poorly in them. And you, I think are wrong in 
praising More for his “dourness”. That is More’s defect, not his quality.’ 
(Life, Il, 515-6.) 
= ‘Forty and Upward’, in Points of View (1924). 
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During the summer of 1924, the dust of Urbana off his feet, the 
ardors of New York ahead, Sherman sojourned in France and put 
his soul through a painstaking examination. His biographers 
describe him as engaged in ‘attempting the almost superhuman 
task of liberating himself from the points of view which had at- 
tained a certain fixity in his mind... .? Fluidity was to be the 
goal. He longed for charm. ‘I like a gay serenity above almost 
all moods, little as I have it myself—I meet it so seldom.’ He 
envied the French their total absence of dourness, rigor, consci- 
entiousness—‘so many people enjoying themselves; in the cafes— 
talking, musing,—museums, gardens, palaces, towers, carriages, 
newspapers. They seem gusting their lives from moment to 
moment, (Dégustez nos vins) (Nul bon repas sans vin)... . 

He cultivated a Whitmanic interest in the undiscriminated 
panorama of human existence. Vicariously, at any rate, one could 
both ‘experience’ and yet be safe. ‘For a contemplative person, 
the satisfaction to be had from seeing life unroll—moving with the 
tide of human life, is so great that he should be removed, more or 
less, from a desire to experiment with individual and private 
happiness. . . . Above all to go into perversities, strange forms of 
sin [Dorian Grey!], and other resources of men in ‘prison-houses 
and behind wall, and in cellars and garrets. (In plein air, sun- 
light, and in common—as healing for wounded hearts and sick 
heads—blessé).™ 

Then came New York—two years of it. Sherman told his 
friend Hillebrand that the last two years of his life had been hap- 
pier than all the rest put together. One can almost believe it. 
The writing of this period is flat and pointless. The criticism is 
not criticism. The sketch of Thomas Beer is nowhere so good as 
that by Ernest Boyd.” A fatal facility, a fatal amenity, a deter- 
mination to be pleased and tintillated are everywhere apparent. 

But Sherman was, we may well believe at last happy. He had 
effected his liberation, or was on the way to effecting it. So far 
as we know, his morals remained irreproachable (one can take 
little exception to the stock in My Dear Cornelia), his private life 
chaste and decorous. But imaginatively, at least, he had thrown 


™ Life and Letters, Il, 666-8. 
™ Sherman, in The Main Stream (1927); Boyd in Portraits (1924). 
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overboard the nice set of standards with which the Sage of Har- 
vard had provided him at the beginning of his career. He had be- 
come ‘one of the boys’—no longer a prematurely frigid academi- 
cian. He moved in the exciting company of the Van Dorens and 
Isabel Patterson; he met real authors; wrote letters to ‘Ellen’ 
Glasgow chiding her for saluting him ‘Doctor’. This was the life. 
One was where things were going on; where people were doing 
things. It was all very thrilling. 

What had become of the critic? Well, life is to be lived, not 
criticized. ‘Not the fruit of experience, but experience itself is the 
end.’ Blithely credulous, Sherman died in his Pateric faith. 





FRONTIERS OF CONFLICT 


Enctanp. By Wilhelm Debelius. Translated from the German by Mary Agnes 
Hamilton. New York and London: Harper & Bros. 1930. Pp. 569. 


America Looxs Asroap. By Paul M, Mazur. New York: The Viking Press. 
1930. Pp. 299. 

Soviet Russia, a Livinc Recorp anp A History. By William Henry Chamber- 
lin. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1930. Pp. 453. 


America AND EncLanp. By Nicholas Roosevelt. New York: Jonathan Cape 
and Harrison Smith. 1930. Pp. 254. 


Mauatma Ganpui’s Ipgas. By C. F. Andrews. ' New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1930. Pp. 382. 

Arrica AnD Some Wor.ip Prosiems. By General Jan C. Smuts. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1930. Pp. 184. 


France, a Srupy 1n Nationatity. By Andre Siegfried. New Haven: Yale 

University Press. 1930. Pp. 122. 

“I do not like that fellow,” Charles Lamb once said, pointing 
to a man across the room. “Indeed?” replied the friend, “I did 
not know that you were acquainted with him.” “I am not ac- 
quainted with him,” Lamb responded; “that is why I don’t like 
him.” 

If knowledge of a country’s cultural past has power to advance 
friendly attitudes among alien nations, Dibelius’s England is the 
soundest, thorough, most readable work by far. A richly endowed, 
scholarly and supple mind is here dealing boldly and imaginatively 
with England, probing every manifestation of her life and char- 
acter in politics, law, industry, religion, society. Basically, he 
admires England, her past and institutions, and though he does 
not overlook the drawbacks of her social system and her strong 
domineering spirit, he challenges the ancient conclusions of per- 
fidy and cunning. English policy, he declares, has ever shown 
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“quite incomparable intelligence in appreciating the mighty force 
of the movements of ideas and using them for political purposes.” 
He discounts the present mood of pessimism and uncertainty as 
the mood essentially of thinkers and talkers, holding that Eng- 
land’s greatness lies with the “great mass of men of instinctive 
action and powerful will.” Yet England’s achievements are not 
sufficiently unique to give her the moral warrant for world do- 
minion; it would, in fact, “be a lasting detriment to the world . . . 
if England were to become all-powerful.” The lengthening shadow 
of the United States lies across her wonted paths of dominion. 
America will share power with England, although it is doubtful 
if Europe would accept an Anglo-American regimen of peace. 

The deciding factor in England’s future will be her success in 
placing herself at the head of a European coalition to save Europe 
from Bolshevism, but that achievement implies the initial success, 
at home, to cast off the fetters of an outworn and predatory 
capitalism, and to invent a concept that will fuse Europe into a 
really coherent unity. It is not clear why the struggle with Bol- 
shevism need be if these conditions are achieved. The conditions 
are revolutionary: Spencer once remarked that one cannot out 
of a leaden instinct work out a golden conduct. 

“America’s problem is to be solved in Europe,” is Mr. Mazutr’s 
challenge to our parochialism in politics and industry. Our unre- 
stricted productive power is dangerous, we must stabilize our 
prosperity at home, we must balance our export with our import 
trade. It is a timely book, with its reiterated demand for lower 
tariffs under the purposeful reshaping guidance of non-political 
experts, if America is to escape the threat of a pan-European 
customs coalition. We must be “daring” in our new policy to 
admit a larger flow of foreign goods, “daring” in our deliberate 
policy to cultivate international-mindedness. 

In the footsteps of Mazur, Mr. Roosevelt asks if war between 
America and England is really unthinkable? Will peace succeed— 
against old jealousies here and new ones there? One thing is 
clear, that enduring idealisms must have their roots in facts per- 
fectly apprehended, that platitudes of race and friendship ob- 
scure the relations between the two powers. Mr. Roosevelt anal- 
yzes carefully and soberly the basic elements of strength and 
weakness, he masses all significant facts of production, trace, 
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finance, and diplomacy; he sees America flushed with success and 
superiority, and England weary and apprehensive. No, England’s 
sun is not set! In world affairs, in diplomacy, in finance, she is 
more experienced, possessing recuperative powers under compe- 
tent leadership, in spite of her ultra-conservatism and her reluc- 
tance to adapt herself to changed conditions. He fears the cumu- 
lative effects of misunderstanding, ignorance, economic rivalry in 
every market; he fears the unrestraint and extravagance of claim 
of America; he fears pride and competition on both sides. And he 
hopes for a working agreement, for a pax Anglo-Americana, 
through the agency of Canada perhaps, our understanding neigh- 
bor and England’s kin. 

The facts and the mood are not for peace. A reduction in tar- 
iffs, if possible, and prayers for partnership will not give us peace. 
The intense non-coéperating spirit of France—and none can speak 
for her more comprehensively than André Siegfried—forecasts a 
conflict. France is unkindly to large business, to international 
codperation, to new social concepts of humankind. France is 
bourgeois, calculating, individualist; her radicalism even is a de- 
fence of the small man in trade or agriculture against everything 
big, or even great. Her small-man cult is a blend of revolutionary 
idealism and timidity. She has emerged from the war unchanged 
in her inner structure, and she is unwilling to accept mass produc- 
tion, standardization, or codperation among nations, fearing that 
the collective effort might mean the loss of her national character 
and culture. Yet her future is uncertain in isolation. Whither 
France? There is no answer—none from her political leaders, 
and none from Siegfried. 

Meantime the storm clouds are gathering. Mahatma Gandhi is 
sitting dharna on the threshold of the British Empire, a. saint- 
politician, and the Empire is shaking to its foundations. He is not 
a revolutionary, for no Indian leader has been so infinitely patient 
for codperation as this traditionalist. A few years ago the estab- 
lishment of Dominion status might have won the approval of all 
parties, but the bureaucracy is ever a bit too late with a conces- 
sion. The study of Mahatma by “Charlie Andrews” is the most 
indispensable work for the comprehension of Indian folkways in 
contact with the Western will to power. The economics of the 
charka is unreal; it is only the symbol of a religious protest against 
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the invader, only the passion for inward reform in Hinduism itself, 
seeing that Indian mills produce forty times the cotton yarn that 
is imported from Lancashire. To Gandhi religion is an intensely 
practical thing, underlying all action, all that has to do with con- 
science; his thought is a blend of ancient Hinduism and modern 
aspiration. Gandhi is not a seeker after new truths; he is a man 
who hides himself in established ideas and traditions, to win inde- 
pendence for his race; his words tame the instincts but do not 
rouse the intellect to a new world order. 

It is Soviet Russia that rouses the intellect and imagination of 
the watching world. In other countries one may follow the talk 
of tariff, armaments, dominion status, with interest, amused or 
chagrined by the work of weary old men uncomfortable in their 
old ruts. But what the Bolsheviks are doing is so vast, so harsh, 
so cosmic, so decisive! This last book, by Mr. Chamberlin, is 
serious, urbane, abundant with observation, fact, criticism, evalua- 
tion. There is a plebeian leveling in Russia, but against that the 
masses have a sense of liberty and hope they did not have in the 
past; there is suppression of political opposition, but also self- 
criticism in wide spheres of communist politics and industry; there 
are shortages of food and a seeming failure to produce enough, 
but when the obstacles are cast up and reckoned “the real cause 
of wonder . . . is not that so much is amiss but that so much has 
been achieved.” ‘There are imponderable factors, such as the new 
spirit of emancipation, class pride, the fresh, young, crusading 
faith in “building socialism.” But will this collective faith blend 
in a new alloy with the acquisitive individualism of the present 
mass? ‘There is no answer; the peasant is a sphinx. But this is 
clear: A new world of cultural interest is in building, a new mind 
which exalts belief, which is expansive, which owns a religious 
principle of unity in man-centered beliefs; while the Anglo-Saxon 
mind achieves its unity in uniformity and in conduct, in the moral 
sense of the American humanist, exalting power, world dominion, 
state sovereignty, property, and consequently marked to decline 
in its capacity for disinterested thought. 

The conflict of thought and belief is the frontier of misunder- 
standing today. It is the dilemma of the gentleman-statesman, 
General Smuts, who is the most conscientious living statesman 
carrying the white man’s burden, gentle, mistrustful of bureau- 
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cratic methods, and baffled by the incalculable forces of democracy. 
Democracy must be made “safe” for the world. Bolshevism is 
destructive, and fascism only a Vesuvius in one of its periods of 
quiescence. He seeks safety in the scientific expert, in the cool 
fact-findings of political and economic science as a type of higher 
statesmanship, if democracy is to last. The solution is too simple, 
for science is not an unembodied spirit above passion and will— 
not in trade rivalries and politics. But General Smuts has a right 
to speak for liberalism and for democracy, for he is no mere poli- 
tician and military leader, and to assure the world that political 
democracy is in essence unassailable, and that it will be the fun- 
damental political faith of advanced peoples, particularly if uni- 
versal suffrage is tempered with the impartial spirit of science 
and an absolute respect for facts and truth. Only it remains to 
be proved that a knowledge of the facts is sufficient to make us a 
world community. 
Eucene M. Kaypen. 


HIGH MIDSUMMER 'POMPS 


Tue Testament or Beauty. By Robert Bridges. New York: Oxford Univer- 

sity Press. 1930. Pp. 183. 

This poem protects itself from the hurried reader. He who runs 
while he reads will gain but little pleasure. Perhaps those who 
find the poem “difficult” may profit by a hint given by Sir Robert 
Bridges in the preface to his anthology The Spirit of Man. He 
there suggests that the reader “bathe rather than fish in these 
waters”. And although this advice can scarcely be applicable to 
a complete poem, yet something of value lies in the admonition. 
It is a philosophical poem, not a system of philosophy presented in 
metrical form. 

It is the harvest of a quiet eye: the testament of one who 


had clomb to where 
the path was narrowing and the company few, 


and, looking back to the plain he had left, 


see’th it now out-spredd 
mapp’d at his feet, a landscape so by beauty estranged 
he scarce will ken familiar haunts, nor his own home, 
maybe, where far it lieth, small as a faded thought. 
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These lines quoted from the first page of the poem fairly repre- 
sent the mood of the whole. It is serene, urbane; the urbanity of 
a writer of generous and deep culture, wise and patient. Note- 
worthy is the poet’s attitude toward the problems of waste, of 
loss in Nature, of the apparent blunderings, trials and errors ob- 
servable in the course of civilisation. The wise, he says, will live 
by faith, by faith unshaken in face of all the disastrous mutabili- 
ties. Faith is a gift of God. But there is another gift of God, 
and that is laughter, the kindly solvent of “the troubles that com- 
pel not tears.” And if, in the overturning of civilisations noble, 
comely, seemingly unshakable, much be taken, yet much abides. 
Shall we look backward wistfully lamenting that Hellas has 
passed? No. Ours is, whatever be its defects, an age of maturity. 
Let us take pride in our time and space annihilating devices; let us 
generously recognise our development in music and in mathe- 
matics, accomplishments at which 


Pythagoras would marvel and Athens rejoice. 


For there was in Hellas, along with her beauty, a fatal weakness 
which caused her fall, and her children were 


molten into the great stiffening alloy of Rome. 


No, the ancients were the children; we are the youth of the world, 
citizens of “a world-empire wider than Alexander’s and more en- 
during”, the holy temple of which is “not in Athens or Rome but 
in the heart of man.” Yet Bridges is far from saying that this is 
the best of all possible times, and the Occident the best of all pos- 
sible civilisations; for 


Our fathers travel’d eastward to revel in wonders 
where pyramid pagoda and picturesque attire 

glow in the fading sunset of antiquity; 

and now wil the orientals make hither in return 
outlandish pilgrimage: their wisacres hav seen 

the electric light i’ the West, and come to worship; 


and at the end of Book I, the poet writes more austerely 


He preach’d once to the herd, but now calleth the wise, 
and shall in his second Advent, that tarried long, 

be glorified by the Greeks that come to the feast: 

But the great light shineth in great darkness, the seed 

that fell by the wayside hath been trodden under foot, 

that which fell on the Rock is nigh wither’d away; 

While loud and louder thro’ the dazed head of the SPHINX 


the old lion’s voice roareth o’er all the lands. 
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The point of departure for the discussion of man, first of the 
individual man, concerned only with self-preservation, then of 
man as a part of the race, is the Platonic myth of the charioteer. 
The charioteer is Reason: the horses, respectively, Selfhood and 
Breed. Reason, though the controller and regulator, is yet far 
below “Spiritual insight”—however vague that insight be. Reason 
“owneth to existences beyond its grasp”, to powers that influence 
the unconscious mind and inspire the will. Hence true wisdom 
lies in a reasoned harmony of the divergent faculties 

this were the bridge which all men who can see the abyss 

hav reasonably and instinctively desired to build; 

and all their sacraments and mysteries whatsoe’er 

attempt to build it; from devout Pythagoras 

to the last psychologist of Nancy or Vienna. 
So viewed, Plato’s Ideas, patterns laid up in heaven, if viewed as 
he must have intended, as Influences, take on new meaning for us, 
cease to be the dry bones of philosophy, and become the meat of 
faith. 

Of these spiritual emotions, emotions beyond the reach of dis- 
cursive reason (Wordsworth’s “highest reason in a soul sublime”), 
Beauty is the highest 

And Art, as it createth new forms of beauty, 


awakeneth new ideas that advance the spirit 
in the life of Reason to the wisdom of God. 


But the highest art is rare. More common those “fairseeming 
pretences” which are “like unto virtue, but not virtue itself”. Of 
such is the art of war. War simulates virtue, yet is not a virtue. 
It partakes of virtue, yet needs a curb. The excellence of war is 
courage 
courage ennobleth man, 
and from unworth redeemeth, .. . folk who shrink 


from ventur of battle in self-defense are thereby doom’d 
to slavery and extinction. 


For without heroism, service, sacrifice, and discipline, “man’s per- 
sonality were meaner than the brute’s.” War, though not a virtue, 
is far from being the worst of evils. For, as some antique statue, 
sternly noble, would in a rich man’s garden, mutely reproach the 
silk-clad pleasure seekers aimlessly flaunting around, so among 
the servants of Mammon and Belial, the sudden appearance of 
some happy warrior will bear steadfast witness to a faith, ready 
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to lose its life to find it. And Nature is not slow, after a great 
war, to repair the ravages, to heal the scars 

See with how placid mien Athena unhelmeted 

reentering hath possessed her desolated hills; 

how her musical temples and grave schools are throng’d 

with fresh youth eager as ever with the old books and games, 

their live abounding mirth reechoing from the walls, 

where among antique monuments their brother’s names 

in long death-roll await the mellowing touch of time. 
Far worse than the actual pains and losses of the conflict itself, is 
the disquieting realisation that Reason had, meantime, lost control 
of “his hot-temper’d steed”, taken infection from his madness, and, 
when the fight was over, showed no sign of returning to sober 
health. Accordingly, Book II ends somberly 

Amid the flinsy joy of the uproarous city 

my spirit on those first jubilant days of armistice 


was heavier within me and felt a profounder fear 
than ever it knew in all the War’s darkest dismay. 


As the second book, “Selfhood” treats of man the individual, 

the third book, “Breed” treats of the race 
Breed then together with selfhood steppeth in pair, 
for as self grew thru’ Reason from animal rage 
to vice of war and gluttony, but meanwhile uprose 
thru’ motherly yearning to a profounder affection, 
so Breed, from like degraded brutality at heart, 
distilleth in the altruism of spiritual love 
to be the sublimest passion of humanity... . 

The ever-womanly draws us above. It is at the behest of Beat- 
rice that Dante is rescued from his wanderings in the dark wood. 
While the disciples disputed with one another for seats of honor 
in the hereafter, Mary sat at the Master’s feet in contemplation. 

But the emergence of spiritual love, and with it Beauty, was 
long and arduous. Ancient civilisation had fallen. The Church 
had before her the task of civilizing her barbarous children. Their 
poetry was strong, heroic. Yet its wildness must be tamed. The 
priests essayed “to comb the fleece they might not shear” 


So all these divers stuffs thru’ the dark centuries 

lay quietly a-soak together in the dye-vats, wherein 

our British Arthur was clandestinely christen’d 

and crown’d, and all his knights cleansed and respirited, 
reclothed as might be... . 


Later, as a result of the Albigensian war, the Troubadours dis- 
persed, made their way into the Italian cities and, tuning their 
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lutes to the new song of the Church in praise of the Mother of 
God, prepared the way for Dante, poet of the medieval synthesis. 

As Selfhood advances from selfishness to heroism, as Breed 
from lust to love, so Ethick emerges from instinctive “must” to 
reflective “ought”. Bridges distinguishes between two kinds of 
ethic 

the one of social need, 

lower, still holding backward in the clutch of earth, 

from old animal bondage unredeem’d; the other 

higher and spiritual, that by personal affiance 

with beauty hath made escape, soaring away to where 

the Ring of Being closeth in the Vision of God. 
A true ethic is not a thing of prohibitions, nor is a foe of pleasure 
as the ascetic would have us believe. 

The name of happiness is but a wider term 

for the unalloy’d conditions of the Pleasur of Life, 

attendant on all function and not to be deny’d 

to the soul, unless forsooth in our thought of nature 

spiritual is by definition unnatural. 
That is the poet’s creed. Natural and supernatural do not face 
each other separated by an impassably wide gulf. The imponder- 
ables are no less natural than the ponderables. 

Lucretius was the poet of the natural, Dante of the supernatu- 
ral. In his essay on Dante Professor Santayana says: “Hence- 
forth, for any wide and honest imagination, the supernatural must 
figure as an idea in the human mind,—a part of the natural.” Is 
The Testament of Beauty a realisation of this ideal? Even those 
who hesitate to accord it so high praise will be slow to deny that 
it is the clearest, most adequate, most harmoniously sustained 
poetic utterance on the spirit of man that a modern poet has 
given us. 


T. S. Lone. 


PATCHWORK AND INFERENCE 


ALEXANDER Pore as Critic AND Humanist. By Austin Warren. 1929. Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. Pp. viii, 289. 


Who have a flair for the charming quaintness of the age of Queen 
Anne will revel in some portions of this treatise. Those, too, who 
are concerned with contemporary efforts in the resuscitation of the 
Augustan mind and esthetic will find in Dr. Warren’s commentary 
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on Pope the critic a cautions, and occasionally elegant, evangel. 
Piety and diligence have been displayed in collecting Pope’s criti- 
cisms within the pages of one book, even if that book is (to use 
the revealing phrase which Dr. Warren characterized some of it) 
“patchwork and inference”. But for a dissertation which em- 
anates from that University whose dreaming spires may be seen 
over the marshlands of New Jersey there is something left to be 
desired: some of the inwardness of the Oxford touch: of gaiety, of 
insouciance, of the grace of assimilated knowledge. The nine 
chapters are relieved from the fustian of the doctorate thesis by 
surprising parenthesis of sprightly but impressionistic criticism. 
At no point, however, is the style really distinguished, however 
(now and then) independent and audacious the author may be. 
As if to balance the vulgar exgurgitations of quotations from Pope 
and his commentators, there are some recognizable traits of Prince- 
tonian genius loci: port, urbanity, and the felicity of a composed 
mind. These manage to percolate through the distressing typog- 
raphy: distressing because of its tininess, its page-form, its minc- 
ingly uneven lines. 

But why the reference to Pope’s “Humanism” in the title? 
Alas! the Humanist confusion is not clarified by this book, in 
spite of the fact that it was solemnly included in the canonically 
approved list in the appendix of the now-famous Humanism and 
America. For Dr. Warren, apparently, does not accept any of 
the innovating definitions of “Humanism”: indeed, he is sufficiently 
obtuse to retain the generally vague conception of the word which 
prevailed until the new-Humanists salvaged it from the mists of 
ambiguity. “I must,” he asserts gravely, “regard ‘neo-classicism’ 
literally interpreted as an inaccurate characterization of Pope and 
of the other Augustan synoptics. I should prefer to call them 
humanists or neo-humanists. But ‘humanist’ itself is not the least 
ambiguous of terms; and in any case the nomenclature employed 
matters far less than the distinction.” 

But he fails to make clear precisely what this distinction is. Is 
there, then, an insinuating criticism of the present cult of new- 
Humanism? “An attempt”, says Dr. Warren, “has been made in 
this study to interpret and ‘justify’ the humanistic point of view,— 
the point of view of the honnéte man, the cultured gentleman who 
is suspicious of specialists but has a genuine love for great liter- 
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ature and makes an art of living.” A humanist, that is, carries 
his learning with the unobtrusiveness that a gentleman carried his 
liquor. But who now accepts that definition of the Humanist? 
It is precisely that for which this reviewer has been pleading dur- 
ing the recent controversial stress: but it has been scornfully re- 
jected by his new-Humanist critics. Is Dr. Warren, then, boring 
from within: from within the borders of the new literary ortho- 
doxy? “The Renaissance humanists,” he slyly says in a footnote, 
“were students of the classics, and took a classical, as contrasted 
to medieval, attitude toward life. Later so-called humanistic 
movements [italics mine] have involved opposition to naturalism 
on the one hand and theism on the other: have stressed reason 
and self-control. Pope was a humanist in almost any sense one 
might employ.” If that be true, then the reference to Pope’s hu- 
manism is purely gratuitous and has merely a journalistic value. 
But it is not true. Was Pope at all aware of the peculiar tenets 
of the new-Humanist dualism, for example, or of the “higher, 
middle, and lower immediacies”? Unless the notion of Pope as 
a humanist was merely an opportunist afterthought, Dr. Warren 
stragetically succeeds in displaying the author of The Dunciad as 
a humanist after his own heart. “Pope is an original critic in the 
only sense that a humanist would care to be. He did not propound 
any new and startling theory or attempt to reverse the estimate in 
which the world’s literary masterpieces had been held, but he did 
make his own honest, individual adaptation of the critical doc- 
trine of civilization, his own synthesis of the best contemporary 
thought, his own application to what he read of the standards 
thus derived. He was not an echo of other men’s opinions; he 
called no man... master. He is like other humanistic 
critics . . .; but he is not a copy of them.” 

The evidence is convincing: but what of it? The worth of this 
treatise is not whether or not Pope was a neo-classicist or a hu- 
manist (old or new) but in its carefully selected and well-organized 
mass of detail which exhibits the mind of Pope, whether in prose 
or verse, as a literary critic of the synoptic order. To quote the 
author again: “It is surprizing but true that this is the first book 
to deal with Pope’s criticism in its entirety.” Then why all the 
blather about his humanism? True, Pope’s criticism was eclectic 
and syncretistic, with little or no value for us today (because the 
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ghostly finger of the Flux hath touched it, leaving it cracked and 
withered), but a humanist of the order of Dr. Warren might have 
given us something more distinctive than mere “patchwork and 
inference”. 


W. S. K. 


A FRENCHMAN ON HUMANISM 


Le Mouvement Humaniste aux Etats-Unis. Par Louis J.-A. Mercier. 
Hachette. 1928. 


Like many excellent French studies on English and American 
subjects, M. Mercier’s A. B. C. of Humanism will have little value 
and less interest for the American reader. M. Mercier makes so 
many explanations for us unnecessary and so many of these are, 
besides, unnecessarily long. He has adopted the method which 
produces French doctoral dissertations of seven or eight hundred 
pages when two hundred would have been more than sufficient. 
This method, besides being deadly dull, is doubly false: the reader 
who does not know the books of Brownell, Babbitt, and More will 
read M. Mercier’s and take the books as read, and the reader who 
does know their books will not waste time in checking clever sum- 
maries. The summaries, or analyses as the French call them, are 
competent and representative but have no higher merit. In his 
analyses of Brownell’s French Traits and French Art he gives us 
his measure: Brownell, writing for an American audience and 
placing his emphasis with a view to their edification, gave in these 
books an almost uninterrupted eulogy of the French people and 
here is M. Merceier with nothing better to do for his compatriots 
than give them a complacent recapitulation of Brownell’s praise! 
Can one imagine Arnold doing this with Taine’s Notes sur l’Angle- 
verre or any tactful and plastic English mind in our own time 
doing it with Cazamian’s Modern England or Dizelius’ Englana? 

One is curious to discover whether M. Mercier is a humanist 
and, if he prove to be, to which variation of Humanism he sub- 
scribes. He conceals his preferences with some care: but his dis- 
position is much rather toward the bland mobility of Brownell 
than towards the austere negations of Babbitt and More. I sus- 
pect M. Mercier of being a malcontent, a humanist with an hereti- 
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cal sympathy with Humanitarianism. He is, at the very best, a 
social optimist and a man of feeling—perhaps a Wilsonian demo- 
crat! 

E. K. Brown. 


University of Toronto. 


A HARD-BOILED SOUTHERNER 


Frances Newman’s Letrers. Edited by Hansel Baugh. New York: Horace 

Liveright. 

Miss Frances Newman—not to be confounded, as she was wont, 
in false whimsey, to distinguish, with the Cardinal—finished at 
forty a literary career which began in 1920 and ended in the era 
when The Bridge, Adam and Eve, Jalna, and Extraordinary 
Women were the fare of the literate. 

Her triumphal progress through the belle-lettristic province was 
both facile and rapid. In a letter to Mr. Jaggard (one of her as- 
piring young authors in tow) she charts her course: “I began by 
writing notices about the new books, when I was a librarian [at 
the Atlanta Carnegie Library]. Clipping bureaus sent them to 
Mr. Cabell and Mencken and Mr. Huebsch, who was my first 
publisher, and I first wrote articles for a little magazine called 
The Reviewer, which was published at Richmond and in which 
Mr. Cabell and Mencken took a fatherly interest. Then I told 
Mr. Huebsch, at dinner one night, the idea for the short story’s 
‘Mutations’, and he said I must do it and he put it in his catalogue 
and was selling it when only two chapters were done. Then I 
sent ‘Rachel’ [a short story] to Mencken and he liked it [and pub- 
lished it in the American Mercury], and The Reviewer published 
the first three episodes of the ‘Hard-Boiled Virgin’, and Horace 
Liveright saw them and offered me a contract for che book, which 
was signed when they were all that was written of the book.” 

Dead Lovers Are Faithful Lovers and a translation from the 
Mortalitiés Légendaires of Laforgue complete the chronicle of her 
output. But, as the sizable volume of her letters makes clear, her 
days and nights were quite as intense with correspondence as with 
more strictly creative labors. She lived in a world compounded 
of purple hats and frocks, ardors and asperities of reviewing, am- 
bitions of getting in with the illustrious, extravagant friendships, 
and more than the usual generous share of auctorial egotism. She 
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lived in that literary world which the endless chit-chat of the back 
pages in the literary weeklies record: the world of books indeed, 
but of authors still more than books. Such and such a minor 
celebrity was seen at tea; another such is just setting out for Eu- 
rope, or just returned. One’s publisher, at lunch, said so and so. 
Miss Newman boasted the most assured and imperturbable of 
manners, but she is careful to let fall, in her letters from New 
York to ‘old friends’ back in Atlanta, allusions to the celebrities 
most recently annexed. Her readers move with her in the quaint 
world of mutual admiration, comradely extravagance, till they 
almost come to share her estimate of the H. B. V. as one of the 
masterpieces of Western civilization. 


Almost everybody of any note swells the triumph. The great 
Cabell is both patron and protegé: his letters form so considerable 
part of the whole ‘to’ and ‘from’ that he wonders, prefatorily, 
“whether or not my own literary remains have been collected 
hereinafter.” The fastidious Newman—Frances, not the Cardi- 
nal—could not condone Mr. Mencken’s vile taste in fiction: she 
asserts in 1928 that “by printing admiration for such crude writ- 
ing as Dreiser’s Ruth Suckow’s and Willa Cather’s and Scott Fitz- 
gerald’s, he is encouraging people to write novels without taking 
the trouble to learn how to write.” But Mencken was among the 
first metropolitans to hail her genius, and she early achieved a 
easy jocularity in her correspondence with him. She knew Mrs. 
Wylie and Julia Peterkin, and the learned Doctors Van Doren and 
Canby, and Compton Mackenzie and John Erskine, and the “im- 
mortal Hergesheimer”. Van Vechten, too, I believe, though she 
confesses, “I’ve never been asked to a Van Vechten mixed party. 
Of course I don’t know any new negroes .. .” Thornton Wilder 
she met first at Mrs. McDowell’s Peterboro, just after he had 
published The Cabala and left Princeton. “There was one very 
amusing man here . . . He is very good looking and he even has 
beautiful ears.” There is much more about Wilder. After read- 
ing H. B. V., “he says he feels like a woman as well asa man. . .” 
The Cabala was greatly to Miss Newman’s fin de siécle palate: 
not so The Bridge. “It is cheaply sentimental at the end, I think, 
and the writing/ is as cautious as if he were walking in the dark 
and afraid of stumbling over a foot-stool . . . It’s terribly senti- 
mental, I think, and the last sentence is awfully soft.” 
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Nothing sentimental about Miss Newman. She was the most 
determinedly hard-boiled of virgin librarians, the most self-con- 
scious of sophisticates. She writes the elegant Strode of Alabama 
a list of admirations: Wylie, Wilder, Hemingway, Beerbohm, 
Aldous Huxley, Rose Macaulay, Joyce, Lawrence, Proust, Kather- 
ine Mansfield: elsewhere we find raptures over Firbank (appar- 
ently later dismissed as not quite the thing). Van Vechten and 
Scott Fitzgerald are dismissed as pretentious and falsely clever, 
and “I don’t like dull, solemn, pompous writers like Hardy and 
Dreiser and O’Neill and Willa Cather, or thin, dull writers like 
Bromfield.” Voltaire was an oft-avowed admiration. The 
eighteenth century claims its approving pat. All of which is de- 
liciously true to form. In 1927 Miss Newman held precisely the 
correct views for a self-respecting ‘intellectual’ who went in for 
being clever and smart and assured and left philosophy and that 
sort of thing to Whitehead and Middleton Murry. 

Curious readers of Suburbia, Boston, and the Hinterland South 
and West generally, will find in Miss Newman’s Letters glittering 
entrance into the charmed circle of the great and near-great 
amongst current literati, and a complete repertory of the correct 
poses and attitudes to be entertained by a literary lady—only, un- 
fortunately, the correctness, by now outmoded, of 1927. 

Austin WarrEN. 


CHARM WITHOUT BEGUILEMENT 
Beutnp Dark Spaces. By Melville Cane. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 

Company. 80 pp. 

Here are poems for readers who crave charm without beguile- 
ment, strange and satisfying form without contortion, subtle mean- 
ing without obfuscation, full and frash values in language without 
reliance on rebuses, and encouragement without any demand for 
the suspension of disbelief. In this volume, as in his earlier Jan- 
uary Garden, Mr. Cane appears a mature man who has not for- 
feited his capacity for strong and sharp sensations, nor put away 
as childish an unusual ability to find in a particular glimpse the 
culminating incarnation of a momentous inference. The forces of 
his intellect and desire have evidently been maintained in such 
delicate balance that a whimsical and minor music vigorously, 
though perhaps infrequently, vibrates from their percussion. 
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If anyone should ask me, as the late British poet-laureate asked 
not long ago in the presence of one American, for specific evi- 
dence of good recent American poetry, I could read, as one, Mr. 
Melville Cane’s title poem in this volume: 


Somewhere, behind dark spaces, 
Light races. 

Pressure 

Of rushing light 

Tears a fissure 

Across night, 

A crack 

In black less light. 


Gradual starry withdrawal, 
Cool cf sky’s gray pool, 
Faint disclosure of rose, 

Blue palely filtering through, 
Under grim black, dim 
Earth-green,— 

Emerging scene. 


Out of shreds, out of seeds, of utter grey, 
Ultimate, brightly-woven, high-flowering day. 

In that poem the jabbing, pressing, smacking words, the asym- 
metric rimes in harmonious relation with exact rimes, the shifting 
internal rimes, the swift, sharp rhythm of the first stanza, pierce 
and peel the membrane of habituation from our minds. They give 
in themselves an immediate experience. In doing so they render 
us also aware of an actual experience of daybreak more distinct 
and important-seeming than we have had before. More impor- 
tant-seeming; we bring all our mind, all our imagination into 
play, and we discover deep, unmistakable likenesses to psychic 
experiences, experiences different perhaps with each reader, but 
such as make the poem for any ungrudging reader a symbol of the 
possible triumphs “behind dark spaces”. And yet the writer has 
confined himself, as in many of his best poems, to strict matter of 
fact. Both the meaning and the music are inherent in the qualita- 
tive realization by the author of his sense of experience. That 
experience has embodied, defined and validated a vague essence 
gradually and with patience and suffering extracted from a life- 
time of experiences. The delight the poem gives is not the relief 
of surrender to the external, nor the spurious peace of superiority 
to check and conditions; it is the ecstasy of equipoise. 
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Most of the notable metaphors in Mr. Cane’s poems are of the 
primitive, genuine sort. For example, when he says in “Last 
Night It Snowed” that the snow shovel “Splits and severs, flesh 
from bone,” in separating “Ice from stone,” he is stating the way 
the act precisely looks. He must have rejected scores of rele- 
vancies in shaping his poems because of his concentration on keep- 
ing the initial experience unencumbered, in distinct relief. In this 
severity and clarity, emotion is not clipped and crowded out. The 
emotion has soaked and rubbed into the things as tobacco smell 
soaks into clothes and curtains, and patina comes on the wood of 
violins or the arms of favorite chairs. As the things strike our 
senses, in the poems, the emotion effuses from them. 

As readers share his feelings and their minds follow the agile 
motions of his mind they become convinced of his almost complete 
exemption from the dishonesty bred of the will to believe consoling 
answers to perennial questions; and so they find in poems like 
“The Month Is March” and “On Barren Rocks I Poured My 
Blood” an adequate rejoinder to the defeatism of youths too soon 
wise, and elders who have never risked the uncertainties of living. 
Mr. Cane lives in a rainy, foggy, roaring, pressing, “pitiless city”, 
in a world of mischance; but it is equally a world of fireflies, 
flowers, soft bells, stars and lovable people, a world also of mira- 
cle. He has effectually disciplined himself to refrain from getting 
between the lens of his senses and his complex world; and because 
he does not have to behold “lemon light” passing and piercing 
“the thickest vapors”, and the worm-hunting of early robins 
through the dense, distorting gelatine of self, he shows us also 
how to discover poetry. 


Siwney Cox. 
Dartmouth College. 


A KENTUCKY IDYL 


Tue Great Meapow. By Elizabeth Madox Roberts. New York: The Viking 
Press. Pp. 338. 


“Distinguished” novels are still more easily found in literary 
supplements and book-review sections than between the boards 


of books. But one finds it difficult to begrudge the adjective when 
it is applied to Miss Roberts’s most recent novel. In fact, there 
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is only one objection to its use; that is, obviously, its threadbare- 
ness. 

Miss Roberts hardly deserves to be connected with anything 
that is threadbare—even though the blurbs do state that her rise 
has been “phenomenal”. Only four years ago she, with The Time 
of Man, challenged the hegemony of women novelists long held by 
Mrs. Wharton, Mrs. Cather, and Mrs. Glasgow. My Heart and 
My Flesh and Jingling in the Wind strengthened her claim to a 
position in the front rank of American novelists. Her fourth 
novel should clinch definitely her position in American letters. 

The Great Meadow is laid in the Kentucky of those inspiring 
pioneer days when adventure tingled in the flesh and Romance 
walked upon the earth. Daniel Boone, James Harrod, Benjamin 
Logan, and other figures of the tense drama enacted on the frontier 
of the young nation find a place in the fabric of the story. But 
the novelist is not principally concerned with those nation-builders 
whose names in themselves have become things to conjure with. 
Miss Roberts’s task is that of doing in beautiful prose that which 
Bryant Baker has so successfully done in bronze. In Diony Hall 
she rears an enduring monument to that most noble creature of 
her sex, the pioneer woman. 

It would not be extravagant to claim for Diony the distinction 
of being one of the most subtly delineated characters in American 
fiction. Like the material of her wedding dress, she is woven with 
a warp of linen and a weft of fine wool. The life of Albemarle was 
that of backwoods Virginia and was far removed from the niceties 
of Tidewater civilization. Sturdiness and strength were, then, 
the physical inheritances of the developing girl. But Diony’s 
mind was an inheritor of treasures beyond the life of the farmers 
of Albemarle, beyond that of the Tidewater gentry, and beyond 
that of the cultured English civilization from which she had de- 
scended. She was Diony, namesake of the great goddess, Dione, 
one of the Titan sisters—Diony, daughter of the gods, blessed by 
Apollo with prophetic vision. 

It was this prophetic vision that allowed her to see in Berk 
Jarvis the stuff of which nations are made. It was the same vision 
that caused her to follow him in the arduous journey over the 
Trace to Kentucky and, finally, to make the choice in his favor 
that comes as the climax of the story. 
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In her girlhood Diony, poring over the pages of Berkeley’s 
Principles of Human Knowledge (one of the few prized volumes 
in the backwoods home of the Halls) had felt the lure of the un- 
known. She had yearned to create things by knowing them, “to 
move outward through the extended infinite plane until it had 
assumed roundness . . . to create a world out of chaos.” She 
had heard of Kentucky, of its rich soil and abundant cane. It 
was a filmy land of promise beckoning from afar and waiting to 
be given reality in her mind. The chance for adventure and love 
made its appearance in the person of Berk Jarvis. Marriage and 
a trek over the Trace to Harrod’s Fort followed a short courtship. 
After the rigors of a treacherous journey to Kentucky, Diony 
little needed initiation into frontier life. She adapted herself 
quickly to her new existence and in the toil of a pioneer house- 
wife grew sturdier without losing her hold on dreams. Then came 
the death of Elvira, Berk’s mother, in a noble act of sacrifice to 
save the life of her daughter-in-law from the hands of a marauding 
party of Indians; the birth of a son; and Berk’s “hate journey” 
into the north to avenge Elvira’s death. For weeks after Berk’s 
departure Diony heard no word from him. Although weeks grew 
into months, she clung fast to hope. Her faith in Berk insisted 
that he, like Boone, possessed the invulnerability of the gods of 
whom her father had often told her. But one day there came to 
the fort a man who told of Berk’s death in an encounter with 
Indians. Shortly afterward Diony married Evan Muir, who had 
befriended and protected her. They moved to the house on Deer 
Creek that Berk had built and for a time lived in happiness. Here 
Diony bore a second son. After two years had passed, the unex- 
pected happened: Berk returned. 

At this point one may have cause to shudder with apprehension 
—not for the outcome as it will affect the characters, but for the 
author’s treatment of the solution. Here, indeed, is a situation 
that seems as old as fiction itself. What new has it to offer? One 
must admit that the author is on dangerous ground. However, 
she extricates herself and the story with a deftness that is charac- 
teristic of her touch.—Such occurrences, we are told, were so fre- 
quent in pioneer days that few considered them unusual. It had, 
furthermore, become a sort of unwritten law that, in case of the 
teappearance of a husband after a second marriage, the choice 





